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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
R. GLADSTONE formally resigned his offices of First 
Lord of the Treasury and Privy Seal on Saturday last, 
March 3rd, and his resignation was “graciously accepted ” by 
her Majesty on Monday, March 5th, which will probably prove 
an era in English history, though whether an era marking a 
change for the better or for the worse, it is not as yet at 
all easy to foresee. For very nearly thirty years Mr. 
Gladstone has now been the genius of the Liberal Party, 
and quite the most dominant figure in our modern politics. 
Even when he was out of office, the nation at large re- 
garded his individual character and convictions with more 
interest, and often more reverence, than it felt for the 
¢haracter and convictions of any of his rivals, whether Lord 
Derby or Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Salisbury. Of these, 
indeed, two have been at least as much the organs of a party 
as distinct political individualities, while the third, Lord 
"Beaconsfield, though he was always himself, and nothing but 
himself, was a political sphinx, and not the kind of man to 
be well understanded of the people. Whether Lord Rosebery, 
in his turn, may not prove to have something of the political 
sphinx in him, we have not as yet the data to determine. He 
is to address a meeting of the Liberal Party on Monday next, 
and from that day his history as a Minister and political 
leader will really begin. 








The accession of the Rosebery Administration has been 
singularly easy and unembarrassed. Mr. Labouchere, who 
statesin Truth that if he had had any notion of what was afoot, 
he could have got more than one hundred signatures to his pro- 
test against having any Prime Minister not a member of the 
House of Commons, has, as a matter of fact, made nothing of 
his opposition ; and the deputation to Mr. Marjoribanks last 
week has ended in a mere fizzle. Mr. Storey has stated that 
he was compelled to go abroad immediately after the inter- 
view, and that on his return he found everything settled, and 
that he does not wish to divide the Liberal Party to no pur- 
pose. In short, it would appear that the Liberal Party feel 
as little objection to exchanging Mr. Gladstone for Lord 
Rosebery as the Conservative Party in Germany felt to ex- 
changing Prince Bismarck for Count Caprivi. And perhaps 
the party that loves change is less inconsistent in accepting 
change with equanimity, if not satisfaction, than was the 
German party that professed the most rigid Conservatism, 
10 accepting a similar somersault,—more especially as, in 
this case, it has been on the late Minister’s own initiative 
that the change has taken place. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone has 
been in some degree even too earnest for his Parliamentary 
followers, though in the country it is that impressive earnest- 
ness which has gained him his almost immeasurable influence. 





_Lord Rosebery, nominated successor to Mr. Gladstone, 
like some Popes, “ by acclamation,” kissed hands on Mon- 











day as First Lord of the Treasury and President in 
Council, a sinecure which, when held by a Peer, confers 
precedence over almost everybody. As was expected, he 
surrendered the portfolio of the Foreign Office, which has 
been given to Lord Kimberley, but the vacancy thus created 
has not been filled by Mr. John Morley. He has consented, 
sorely, we suspect, against his will, to remain Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and Mr. H. H. Fowler, of all mankind, has been 
made Secretary for India. There can be no question as to his 
claims after his management of the Parish Councils Bill, and 
no one doubts his abilities, but the two posts which we should 
have thought him incompetent to fill are the Premiership and 
the India Office. He may, however, be of great assistance in 
the finance work, which is just now the preoccupation of the 
India House. Mr. Shaw Lefevre takes the Local Government 
Board, the work of which he understands, and the Public 
Works will probably be given to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet. Lord Reay will be the Under-Secre- 
tary for India, and Mr. George Russell will become Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department. It is added that the 
death of Lord Tweedmouth greatly disturbed Lord Rosebery, 
who relied upon Mr. Marjoribank’s unequalled knowledge of 
the Commons, and consequently, as he has succeeded to the 
peerage, he will be admitted to the Cabinet, either without 
portfolio, or as Lord Privy Seal. The resolve to make no 
changes that could be helped has saved the new Premier 
endless worry. 


The Irish Members have not as yet pronounced themselves 
about the change, and are apparently waiting for the declara- 
tions of Monday. The Anti-Parnellites are practically silent, 
as if they had not the cue, and though the Parnellites 
have issued a manifesto, in which they declare that they 
have no confidence in Lord Rosebery, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement “can have its origin only in a scheme to 
defeat the hopes of the Irish people,” they do not state 
precisely what they intend to do. All Irish Home-rulers 
must indeed be ina bit of a quandary. The fate of the Govern- 
ment is of course in their hands; but if they overthrow it, 
there will be a Dissolution, and with the Irish electors 
abstaining, the Unionist majority will be unprecedentedly 
large. We presume, therefore, that if Home-rule continues 
to maintain its place in the Gladstonian programme, the Irish 
will agree to its postponement till after the Dissolution. It 
is just possible, however, that Mr. Healy’s followers may be 
too afraid of Mr. Redmond’s followers to take that course, 
and in that case, the pressure on the Cabinet will be very 
severe indeed. They will have to offer something, and the 
only thing they are ready to offer—an Evicted Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill—will certainly be rejected by the Lords. The 
Radical cave has melted, but the Irish cave is not damp yet. 


Whether influenced by hatred of Italy or by a perception 
that they require the aid of the Church against revolutionary 
forces, the present Government of France has adopted 
a new attitude towards clericalism. The Mayor of St. 
Denis recently prohibited the priests from placing a cross 
upon the grave of any one buried in the local cemetery, 
and a question was asked in the Chamber as to the 
legality of the decree. M. Spuller, Minister of Public 
Worship, immediately rose and repudiated it. The Mayor 
had a right to prohibit processions, but no right to forbid the 
placing of the cross. The Government were determined to be 
tolerant, and to put down fanaticisms and sectarianisms, it . 
cluding, it was understood, those of disbelief. M. Brisson 
rose, and bitterly denied that the Republic had been perse- 
cuting, and asked what the Government meant by the “new 
spirit” of which M. Spuller had talked. M. Spuller replied 
that he meant the new conviction which had come over the 
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Government and himself, and that they were determined to 
abandon a “petty, vexatious, worrying war with the Church,” 
which had itself embraced the Republic. He himself had 
been to blame for his share in it. The speech drove the 
Radicals almost frantic; but M. Casimir Périer supported 
his colleague, and the Chamber supported bim by 280 to 120. 
This scene, of which we have said enough elsewhere, marks a 
new departure in French politics. 


This change in the attitude of the French Government will 
probably extinguish the Monarchical party, which is dying 
away, and retains its lingering vitality only as the party 
which defends the Church. On the other hand it will make 
the Radicals and Socialists more determined and fierce than 
ever. They do not only detest the Church; they dread it. 
M. Clémenceau, who, though out of the Chamber, is editing 
La Justice, expresses this feeling in the plainest terms, 
declaring that the Church will not accept mere tolerance, and 
that “its knee will soon be on the throat of M. Clémenceau.” 
Every occasion will therefore be taken of reviving the old 
bitterness, and the Catholic Church will have to steer its 
course most carefully, especially as the wise chief now 
at its head is older than Mr. Gladstone. The recanta- 
tion of the Government will probably secure for M. Carnot 
a second term at the December election, but it will also 
throw the whole force of the Parisian mob against his nomi- 
nation. In all probability the Moderates, with their strong 
Minister of the Interior, M. Raynal, will win completely, but 
the battle will be one of the fiercest ever waged. The con- 
viction of the Extremists that the priesthood is hostile to 
Republicanism as well as to licence is traditional from 1789, 
and is irremovable by argument, or even by facts. 


Lord Kimberley will have no easy post from the first, for a 
disagreeable incident has occurred on the Zambesi. Under 
Article XI. of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, the British 
Government has the right of constructing a telegraph across 
Portuguese territory in Africa, and the Chartered Company 
were accordingly putting up one across a tongue of Portu- 
guese land at Tete. The Portuguese, however, objected, and 
apparently arrested the work by physical force, whereupon 
the British gunboat ‘ Mosquito,’ then lying in the Zambesi, 
landed a party at Tete, and fired upon the Portuguese. The 
Governor of Quillimane has hurried up to the scene with 
gunboats and troops, and it is quite possible that by this time 
hostilities may be in active progress. The Portuguese assert 
that the right of building telegraphs cannot be delegated to 
a Chartered Company; but that seems nonsense, as the 
British Government does not put up poles and wires with its 
own hands. They also say they are ready to set up the 
telegraph themselves, but that will not do, as nobody 
knows what they would charge for their bit of distance, or 
what they would do with the messages they would read off. 
We see nothing for it but to go on with the line, and protect the 
workmen, or purchase the tongue of land from the Portuguese. 
They will, of course, be very eloquent on their wrongs, and 
perhaps attack British merchants at Oporto, but it is im- 
possible to yield for ever to a system of annoyance. The 
Portuguese on the coast are very unwise in making a deadly 
enemy of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is the real builder of the 
telegraph line. 


The Anarchists have tried to strike a blow in Italy, but 
have partially failed. Some one of their number, unable to 
enter the Chamber, calculated that the Members would emerge 
on Thursday just before 8 p.m. He placed, therefore, an 
infernal machine on the roadway under a hat, intending that 
it should explode as a crowd of Deputies passed. As it 
chanced, Signor Crispi had adjourned the Chamber an hour 
before, and the bomb therefore only tore up the roadway, 
scattered some paving-stones, and injured eight persons, 
one of them, it is hoped, the engineer of the plot. Two of 
the men injured have lost limbs, and one is dead. The excite- 
ment was great; but it is said that the police and soldiers 
present acted with the greatest promptitude, and the wounded 
were instantly conveyed to hospital. The incident proves 
that Anarchism exists in Italy, which we all knew before, 
and that Italian Anarchy includes some men careless of their 
lives, which we did not know. 





ie = 
We do not quite like the intelligence from the Gam} 
Forces which should be sufficient have been rapidly Me a 
for the attack on Fodi Silah, and Gonjur, his strongest ee 
being shelled, while the Marines, Bluejackets, and West Ini: 
soldiers are marching to attack it. The blacks, however 
resist steadily; and Fodi Silah is not in Gonjur, byt in > 
strong place five miles further on, and, as we understang 
it, out of the reach of the gunboats. If that is so, the desi 
is clearly to lure on the land force, and then attack it from 
the rear. It is to be noted, however, that the attacking pay; 
have a Maxim gun with them, and that, brave as Fodi Silaky 
negroes are, they cannot stand before that terrible machine, 
We do not apprehend disaster, but a much harder job than 
the public suspects has to be carried through under the ugly 
condition of sacrificing our trained men under the fire of 
concealed barbarians. 


Lord Dufferin is very much worried by the constant attacks 
on him in Paris, in which he is represented as a man who ig 
perpetually plotting underground against the Franco-Russiay 
alliance. He took the occasion, therefore, of a dinner given 
by the British Chamber of Commerce to make one of his 
soothing speeches. He admitted little jars over Colonia) 
questions between France and England; but pointed to the 
seventy years of peace which had prevailed between the 
countries, to the growing comprehension of France jy 
this country, and to the immense increase of social, 
artistic, and sporting intercourse as guarantees that these 
jars would produce no result. The pith, and probably 
the object, of his speech, however, was a warm euloginn 
on the Emperor of Russia as the man with whom the 
decision of peace or war rested, and in whose hands the 
destinies of the world were safe. He had, he said, admired 
the character of the Emperor before he went to India, and 
events had entirely borne out his predictions. The speech, 
which surprised his audience, has greatly pleased the French, 
and effectually disposed of the rumour that Lord Dufferin 
was specially plotting against any Russian benevolence for 
France. Lord Dufferin always does this kind of thing well; 
and he would not have stepped out of the usual diplomatic 
reserve without the full consent of his chief at the Foreign 
Office. 


The Duke of Devonshire, who spoke with even more than 
his usual force at Yeovil on Tuesday, remarked that the 
vigour of his present political opponents is so great that they 


seem disposed to ignore even the limitations of time and | 


space, and to shove on one Session before the other till each 
Session opens a month later than its predecessor, which vill 
have stolen a month from it. The Home-rule Bill was, he 
said, an Old Man of the Sea, which the new Administration 
could not escape without losing its Irish allies, and so being 
put in a minority. As for the crime alleged against the 
House of Lords, that it had rejected the last Home-rule Bill, 
unless Lord Rosebery were to reintroduce the same Bill—- 
which is most unlikely,—how could the House of Lords le 
blamed for having given the Government the chance o 
amending their proposals and removing some of the blots? 
The English people had by their representatives declared 
themselves hostile to the principle of the Bill, and even if 


they were to change their minds, England could hardly cou- | 


demn the House of Lords for not having foreseen that the 
English nation was about to change its mind. If Lord Rost- 
bery intended really to push on the Home-rule policy, he bad 
nothing to expect from the Liberal Unionists but “ direct and 


uncompromising opposition.” Assuredly at the first fitting | 
opportunity they intended to “give a final and fatal blow to 


this imposture.” 


As to the Registration Bill, the Duke remarked that the J 


Liberal Unionists as a party did not intend “to stand any 
nonsense.” If the intention was to gerrymander British cot 
stituencies, “to introduce a sham, a partial, and an incoll- 
plete Reform Bill,” breaking through the arrangement 
arrived at between the two parties in 1885 for the purpos 
of strengthening certain elements in the constituencies which 
they think favourable to themselves and therefore unfavoul- 
able to the Unionists,—then all they had to expect from their 
opponents was that they would oppose every obstacle in thei 
power to such a maneuvre. And so the country will lea 
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that there is another issue between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords besides Home-rule. All this seems 
to us very satisfactory, and shows that the leaders of the 
Liberal Unionists, instead of being inclined to waver and 
desert to Lord Rosebery, are somewhat firmer, stauncher, and 
more uncompromising in their tone now that Mr. Gladstone is 
one, than they were during his leadership. After defying 
chiles, it would be futile indeed to yield to the blandish- 


ments of Patroclus. 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke in the same spirit to the Birming- 
ham Liberal Unionist Club on Wednesday. He said that 
some people appeared to expect that Lord Rosebery would 
¢ake the opportunity of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation to get 
rid of the worst part of his policy, just as the retirement of 
thesenior partner ina firm is often made the opportunity for a 
gale of the old stock at a great reduction. Possibly Home-rule 
might be disposed of as a “remnant” very much the worse 
for long exposure; but though anything is possible, it is 
perfectly obvious that Mr. Chamberlain looks for nothing of 
the kind, and that he is even less disposed to execute a right- 
about-face now that Mr. Gladstone is gone, than he was while 
the great chief remained. Indeed, both he and the Duke of 
Devonshire spoke of Mr. Gladstone with profound personal 
esteem and admiration, and treated his disappearance from 
the House of Commons as an event of the utmost importance 
which must tend to lower the admiration with which that 
Assembly is regarded throughout the civilised world. There 
is no trace in either of them of the feeling that the oppor- 
tunity may be properly utilised to tempt the Liberal Unionists 
back to their old colours, now that the sceptre has fallen from 
Mr. Gladstone’s hands. 


On Tuesday, the London County Council,—the Prime 
Minister being present,—diseussed the scheme for the unifica- 
tion of London, prepared for the Royal Commission. Mr. 
Harrison, the deputy chairman, expounded the scheme. 
There was, he said, only one alternative to amalgamation, 
—that for establishing fourteen separate towns within the 
Metropolitan area. In that case, the Londoner would live in 
one town, work in another, go to church in a third, get water 
from a fourth, gas from a fifth, do his marketing in a sixth, 
and send his child to school ina seventh. Think, too, of the 
litigation and other disputes between these neighbours. Mr. 
Harrison might have added another reason. Some of the 
towns would be purely poor men’s towns, and would find 
their burdens quite intolerable. It had been said that it 
was unfair “to expand what might be benefits or property 
belonging to the central Corporation area, to the general ad- 
vantage of those living outside that area.” When, however, 
they went into the accounts, they found that very little 
benefit would accrue. Mr. Harrison ended by defending the 
proposals of the Council in regard to the City Courts. 
Ultimately, the discussion stood adjourned. Lord Rosebery 
is known to be strongly in favour of unification. This fact 
makes it by no means unlikely that amalgamation will soon 
become a “ live ” question. 


On Saturday, Mr. Justice Pollock gave judgment on the 

points of law in the case of “ Martin et Uxor v. the Trustees of 
the british Museum.” Though the jury had found that 
the books complained of were libels on the plaintiffs, the 
Judge gave judgment for the defendants on the ground that 
they were only carrying out the powers imposed upon them 
by statute. “The statute 26 Geo. II., c. 22, said the books 
were to be seen by all persons, and the student, the learned, 
and the curious were to have free access to them; they were 
to be for the public use for all posterity. It was quibbling 
with language to say that these works did not come within 
‘these large powers, and the trustees were guardians of this 
repository, and had a duty cast on them to receive and to 
‘store these books.” Mr. Justice Pollock further noted that 
no case had been cited even of a private individual “so dealing 
with a book innocently in his library, having been held liable 
as publishing a libel.” We take it, then, that the result of 
the decision is to refute the notion that the man who does not 
shut his library door, but lends his books, is responsible for 
all the libels they contain. An appeal is talked of, but we 
should hardly think it likely, as the judgment is not really 
consistent with the verdict of the jury. 





The English Geographical Society did well, at its special 
meeting on Monday, to honour the memory of Prince Henry 
the Navigator, for he was the son of an English Princess 
(Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt), a Knight of the 
Garter, and the man who did more than any other to open 
up the paths of the sea, and so to lay the foundation of 
England’s greatness. Prince Henry was a younger son 
of the King of Portugal, and the Portuguese, at the time 
of his manhood, the first half of the fifteenth century, 
were entering upon that brilliant period of exploration, con- 
quest, and colonisation which, though it used up the energies 
of the gallant little nation, gave Portugal an imperishable 
name in history. Prince Henry, with rare inspiration, saw 
that through the exploration of the African coasts his country 
might gain fame and fortune. Accordingly he built himself 
a dwelling and an observatory on a wild and barren promon- 
tory stretching out into the Atlantic.—a promontory near 
Cape St. Vincent, on which the Druids had built a circular 
temple, and where they believed the gods assembled at night, 
—and there constituted what was a school of navigation and 
geography. These facts, and the splendid work accomplished 
by the sailor Prince, were eloquently related by Mr. Clements 
Markham. The Portuguese Minister, who was present, men- 
tioned with pride that he himself was a Member of the Order 
of Christ, of which Prince Henry had been the head, and 
whose great wealth he used to fit out his expeditions of dis- 
covery. It was appropriate that the Duke of York, who can 
boast that he and Prince Henry have a common ancestry, 
that he is a Knight of the Garter, and also that he is a sailor 
Prince, should have helped to celebrate the fifth centenary of 
the navigator’s birth. 


It is alleged that the problem of applying an electric 
motor to a wheeled vehicle has at last been solved, and 
that the electric p2rcels-van which has been driving about 
the streets of London for the past few days, is not a 
toy like former electric carriages, but a practical success. 
It looks like an ordinary two-horse van without shafts, it 
is worked by accumulators which will drive it for fifty 
miles without recharge, and it can go any speed up to 
ten miles an hour. The steering is easy, and the inside is 
lighted by two electric lamps. The cost is said to be half 
that of a horse-van of the same size and power. If there is 
no flaw in these statements, they mean that in a few years 
there will not be a horse in the streets of London. The result 
will be good in every way. Not only will locomotion and 
transport be cheaper (we shall have sixpenny cab-fares), but 
the block in the streets will be greatly decreased. The horses 
take up no less or even more room than the vehicles they draw. 
For a driving-tour, there will be nothing like an electric trap, 
for it will never be laid up by a bad stable. Lastly, if the 
demand for horses is greatly reduced, riding, the healthiest of 
all exercises, will once more be possible for the “ working 
gentleman.” 


All classes of Anglo-Indians, and most of the educated 
natives, are furious at the decision of the Secretary of State 
to exempt Lancashire cottons from the new 5 per cent. duty 
on all untaxed imports. They even call upon the Legislative 
Council to reject the Bill, and thus compel the Government 
to provide by other means against the risk of bankruptcy. 
There can be no question that the decision involves gross in- 
justice to all other English exporters, and that it is an inter- 
ference with India, which would never beattempted with Canada 
or Australia. It is argued, in defence of the exemption, that 
Indians are already protected by the fall in the rupee, which 
enables them to pay wages in cheap silver, and receive 
payment for their goods in dear gold; but that is not true. 
The native manufacturers sell their cottons in India and 
China, both silver-using countries, and are paid in rupees or 
dollars. There is, in fact, no defence for the exemption, 
except the necessity of securing Lancashire votes, and the 
Indians are not likely to accept that. They will consider that 
India is deliberately sold for votes, and hate democracy even 
more than they do now. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (22) were on Friday 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE NEW PREMIER. 


lage? sudden and nearly unanimous acclaim with which 

the Premiership of Lord Rosebery, though com- 
paratively young, a Scotchman, and an aristocrat, has 
been received by the Gladstonian electors, including some 
very passionate Radicals, reveals a curious, though not 
unrecognised, side of the English character. It has a 
capacity for making two sorts of favourites,—the man of 
morals, and the man of the world. The basis of Mr. 
Gladstone’s hold over the people, a hold never surpassed 
either in duration or in depth, was the belief that in him 
they had a competent ruler who was also a lofty moralist, 
one who would never guide them wrong, in the ethical 
sense, and who was capable of preferring abstract right 
even to the national interest. They thought, for instance, 
that he gave Home-rule as a measure of repentance rather 
than of expediency, and proposed to disestablish the 
Welsh Church as an act of justice in the teeth of all his 
own personal prepossessions. It was this view which 
induced Nonconformists to overlook his ritualism, and 
extorted pardon from ourselves, among others, for an act 
like the retreat after Majuba Hill. While, however, they 
admire this mental loftiness, they retain a liking for worldly 
wisdom ; they have grown, in the last eight years, rather 
tired of verbose earnestness, and now that its régime has 
ended, they leap with a kind of enthusiasm at Lord Rose- 
bery as a supreme man of the world. He may have moral 
convictions, but he is certainly an adroit diplomatist ; he 
may be magnanimous, but he can certainly manage diffi- 
cult and dangerous representative bodies; he may be a 
lofty character, but he is certainly running a horse which 
will probably win the Derby; and they accept him 
rapturously as chief. It seems strange, or even absurd, 
but it is in the national character. The feeling for Mr. 
Gladstone was like the feeling for the younger Pitt; 
the feeling for Lord Rosebery is like the feeling for Lord 
Palmerston, who, like his successor, had within him a 
fund of humour such as the British mind cordially appre- 
ciates. Lord Rosebery is held, in fact, to be an average 
Briton with a higher ability and a larger outlook ; and the 
general mind, rather weary of nobility of purpose, lofty 
sentiment, and subtle casuistry, turns towards a lower 
but powerful type of intellect with a sensation of relief. 
It seeks efficiency instead of ethics. This feeling would 
not perhaps of itself be sufficient to drown the voices of 
the dissentients who declare that Lord Rosebery is too 
aristocratic to be a democratic leader—historically, by the 
way, a great piece of nonsense—but for the support the 
new Premier receives from two other causes. The people 
are longing, as Matthew Arnold pointed out years ago, 
for a little success abroad, and Lord Rosebery is credited 
with the ability to succeed in foreign policy. He has not, 
it is true, been able to do much yet, for he was hampered 
in Siam by secret agreements, but he has clearly impressed 
foreign diplomatists, he is persona grata with all foreign 
Courts, and in the recent crisis in Egypt he displayed 
unmistakable resolution. He is also understood, though 
not known, to be in favour of a large addition to 
the Navy. The impression therefore is that the interests 
of Great Britain are safe in his hands, and, as the career 
of Lord Palmerston showed, that impression—despite the 
existence of a Little England school, which is only the 
old Manchester School vulgarised—deeply gratifies the 
latent pride of the average Englishman’s heart. 

Even this, however, would not have secured the Radical 
vote, but for another cause, in discussing which we shall 
have to be a little plain. Everybody can see, or at least 
everybody with eyes, that Radicalism in England is 
assuming a new colour. The oldest Radicals, who, like 
Mr. Labouchere, professed only to hate privilege, especially 
in its concrete form of the privileges of the Upper 
House, still exist, but, except in places, they have 
lost all hold upon the affections of the masses, who 
do not really care what men’s names are, or what 
their assumptions are, but want them to be on 
their side. The second generation of Radicals, which 
was anxious about suffrages, inclined to Home-rule, 
excited about education, and eager for the extension of 
municipal powers, is still powerful, but feels that it must 
absorb or merge itself in a third generation roughly called 





. . . i 
“ Socialists,” a word which in England means all h 
would give a dead heave upward to the poor, even wae 
expense of injustice to those more prosperous, This 
Socialist form of Radicalism is very strong; its orga "a 
the Daily Chronicle, and it has accepted Lord Reniae 
with trumpet and drum, from a belief that he is at heart 
upon its side,—that it may, in fact, expect from him te 
Socialistic reforms. Lord Rosebery, who is by no i 
a simple person or one who thinks that craft has no nlace 
in politics, has cultivated this impression ; devoted three 
years to licking the London County Council,—which is Z 
England, the most “ Socialist” body with power in ite 
hands,—into working shape; and in the very throes of 
Cabinet making attended its meeting for an hour and’ 
announced that, although Premier, he should not resign 
his seat. The impression thus created is, we think, some. 
what artificial. Lord Rosebery is a genial man, and like 
many very rich men, has, we doubt not, a genuine kind. 
liness for the poor, rising sometimes into a strong desire 
if it were possible, to secure for them a larger measure of 
physical comfort. He would be sure to remember, for 
instance, to lodge his stablemen well. We should trust 
him to give us a very large measure for rehousing the 
population ; we should think him highly favourable to any 
scheme for securing annuities to the aged ; and we should 
fear that he might tamper daringly and dangerously with 
the Poor-law, in the interest of out-door relief; while no. 
scheme for democratic Budgets would seem monstrous to 
him ;—but we doubt altogether the reality of his Socialism, 
He is, we should say, the last man in the world to believe 
in equality, to think that Englishmen desire to live en, 
phalanstcre, or to doubt that incessant competition has 
always been and must remain the mainspring of human 
energy. The public impression of him; however, is dif- 
ferent, he has never disabused the public, and thus it 
happens that all classes of Gladstonians, the party men, 
the reflective men, and the emotional men, accept with 
enthusiasm as successor to Mr. Gladstone a man who, 
whatever his merits—and we have often supported Lord 
Rosebery—is in many ways the opposite of his predecessor, 
and derives his charm from impressions which about that 
predecessor were not entertained. It is a most singular 
change in general feeling ; but, as we have said and as all 
history proves, British feeling is like a Dutch weather- 
house, and this time other-worldliness has gone in and 
worldliness has come out. The whole public in a certain 
degree, and the Gladstonians with enthusiasm—increased 
no doubt by the deep latent dislike for his only possible 
rival—have accepted as ruler a cool and witty man of’ the 
world, who has hitherto been successful in all he has 
undertaken. 

There are two points of pressing interest in politics 
upon which Lord Rosebery’s ideas, and even his 
character, still remain obscure. One is the House of 
Lords, the other, Irish Home-rule. The Gladstonians 
apparently believe that he is ready for a campaign 
“against” the House of Lords, or at all events against 
the powers which alone preserve to that body a living 
place in the Constitution. They even declare with.a 
curious contempt for devency, which Anarchists should 
admire, that the work of destruction can be more easily 
carried on from within than without a building. They 
may, of course, be right, for we do not profess to know 
Lord Rosebery’s inner mind, but his public utterances 
on the subject do not lead us to that conclusion. He 
has always seemed to desire the reform of the Lords, 
because he felt that the compulsion ,to take a seat 
there was in the nature of an unjust oppression. If a 
Peer wished to sit, let him sit; but if he panted for a 
wider field and a breezier atmosphere, let him, like any 
other subject of her Majesty, gratify that desire. For 
himself, he would much rather be Member for Edinburgh, 
and share the vivid life of the Commons, than feel himself 
reduced to an occasional and useless speech to a most 
courteous but unsympathetic audience, too small as a rule 
to excite the orator to emotion. That Lord Rosebery 
once entertained this feeling so strongly that, other means 
failing, he would have abolished the hereditary House 
rather than not gratify it, we see no reascn to doubt ; but 
that he regards the Lords as an “impossible” part of the 
Constitution is by no means proved. He will “ reform” the 
House if he can, no doubt, by limiting more strictly its 
functions to the pick of those who desire to stay in it, and 
possibly by adding other elected or nominated notabilities, 
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inisters, Governors, and the like; but he is hardly 
the vag voluntarily, to add to a terrible burden by breaking 
up the traditional Constitution of the country. He may, for 
his mind is not known; but if so, the general impression 
of his character will be greatly modified, and any strength 
he derives from the impression that he is too able to be 
evolutionary, will speedily disappear. As to Home-rule, 
: shall all perhaps know more on Monday, after the 
kare meeting, but whatever is said or promised, our 
a will remain unchanged; and it is that Lord 
Rosebery is on Home-rule Opportunist down to the soles 
of his boots. His single impression 1s that Irish dis- 
content, as the grand obstacle to progress and quiet living, 
must be got out of the way somehow; and he is capable 
of repealing the Union, or declaring Treland a colony, or 
offering her County Councils, or proposing any measure 
whatever between those three, his judgment as to the 
articular measure being dependent either solely, or at 
jeast in a great degree, upon Parliamentary expediency. 
He has, in fact, no view upon Ireland except that she 
must be shunted—preferentially by an agreement be- 
tween parties—off the main line. The English Home- 
rulers perceive this clearly, and are loudly declaring that 
Home-rule is “ part of the Liberal programme,” and there- 
fore cannot be abandoned ; while the Irish Home-rulers, 
who are very keen, perceive it too, and are talking loudly 
of the necessity ot written pledges. It is when those 
pledges are asked for that we shall obtain the first glimpse 
into the interior of Lord Rosebery’s character. Nobody 
on either side doubts his ability, and few doubt his dis- 
position to do right; but is there, or is there not, a hard 
pan, as the Americans call it, to his mind,—something 
which no pressure will affect, and which makes the dif- 
ference between a squeezable and an unsqueezable 
Minister in great affairs? No one as yet can answer that 
question, for although Lord Rosebery has the reputation 
of being firm, he has had as yet only two opportunities of 
showing firmness—once in Egypt when the Khedive 
revolted, and once in the County Council when the 
majority went mad over a projected Guildhall in West- 
minster—and in both instances he may have had behind 
him forces so great that firmness cost him but a slight 
effort of will. We do not, of course, at all mean to deny 
the existence of granite in Lord Rosebery’s character. 
Our only object is to say that, as yet, he bas shown 
himself chiefly as a brilliant and highly successful man of 
the world; that the English Liberals, as has often 
happened before, are delighted to accept a man of that 
type, even if it be only for a change; and that we have all 
yet to see whether, either as Revolutionist or as Moderate, 
he stands on his own feet. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CAREER. 


M* GLADSTONE’S political enemies have united 
with his friends in extolling one great feature of 
that long and stately public life which is, we presume, 
nowatan end. ‘There has never been a trace in it of 
anything like bitter personal resentment or animosity. 
Towards his most contemptuous critics he has always 
borne himself with a generous detachment of mind which 
has always deserved and often won an astonished, or 
even a grateful, acknowledgment. Even Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who at one time ignored, in relation to Mr. 
Gladstone, all the courtesies of political life, has at 
other times recognised this great magnanimity in Mr. 
Gladstone, and acknowledged it in hearty and even 
eloquent terms, And that is all the more remarkable 
a feature of this long career of more than sixty years 
of public life, because Mr. Gladstone’s political ad- 
vocacy of causes has not been marked by any such 
reserve. He has denounced the principles of his foes, 
—not at all less unreservedly, perhaps with all the 
greater vehemence, even when they had been his own 
principles a few years or months earlier,—with an in- 
dignation which was wholly without reticence. In spite 
of the singular courtesy with which he has uniformly 
treated his adversaries, even when they dipped their 
arrows in venom, his invective against their principles has 
often far surpassed the bounds of reasonable condemnation. 
very one remembers that series of invectives against the 
Liberal Unionists as a party, which culminated in the 
famous description of the very political creed which he had 

himself so recently professed, as an ill-starred “ abortion,” 








and which marked the very latest phase of his boundless 
political energy. Yet a statesman who has never denied 
himself the full use of all the resources of denunciation in 
relation to the cause of his antagonists, has never once 
availed himself of his great wealth of rhetorical scorn and 
disgust in relation to the personal attitude and character 
of his bitterest foes. This has been chiefly due, no 
doubt, to his sincere and deep religious principles. Mr. 
Gladstone has not only never let the sun go down 
upon his wrath, but has hardly ever let it shine upon 
it at all. But partly, also, we attribute this wise and 
noble magnanimity to that almost exaggerated humility 
which has always inclined him to regard an attack 
upon himself, so far as it touched himself alone, as 
a matter of absolute insignificance. We remember well 
the eager indignation which one of the venomous 
Trish attacks on Mr. Bright excited in him, even after 
he had separated himself from Mr. Bright on the Home- 
rule question. But we cannot remember the least symptom 
of personal anger or even discomposure at any of the wild 
invective to which Mr. Parnell subjected him, after his 
breach with Mr. Parnell in 1890. While Mr. Gladstone 
has been most lavish in his oratorical denunciations of 
the political principles which have barred his rather hasty 
and sometimes even capricious way, he has never shown a 
trace of that personal sensitiveness and vanity which most 
men reserve for the occasions on which they are’ conscious 
of having fallen short of their own highest standard of 
action. So far as that test of deep moral conviction goes, 
even Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy may well be re- 
garded as proceeding from the full depth of sincere 
personal conviction. 

It would, however, be untrue to say that his career has 
usually been marked by any other kind of reserve. It has 
been marked from the first moment of his taking a great 
place in political life, by a singular impulsiveness which has 
always made his great personality an incalculable element 
on the political stage, all the more incalculable for his 
high personal disinterestedness and equanimity. His 
first resignation, on the ground that he ought not to 
support the Maynooth Grant after the line he had taken 
on the subject of State endowments without resigning 
office, was a generous but unduly impulsive act which 
made quite too much of a slight change of personal 
conviction. During the whole course of the Crimean war, 
Mr. Gladstone’s changes of attitude, though due to a very 
keen and shrewd appreciation of the incurable evils of 
the Turkish rule, were like the fits and starts of a feverish 
politician. They were not sufficiently pondered or based 
on any clear principle of discrimination. Then for a time 
Mr. Gladstone certainly wavered between keen dislike of 
Lord Palmerston’s Jingoism and a serious doubt whether 
Lord Derby’s Conservatism would stand against the 
wave of democratic feeling which was sweeping over 
Europe, and which at once alarmed and fascinated 
him. His speech on Lord Derby’s first Reform Bill, 
—the Reform Bill of 1858,—still showed a predominant 
though rapidly dwindling Conservatism of feeling, 
which was soon to be exchanged for an eager and almost 
imperious faith in democracy. Nor is it very easy to 
trace the steps by which the one phase passed into the 
other. Apparently Mr. Gladstone’s deep sympathy with 
Italian Liberalism had much to do with it. It was that, 
probably which alienated him from Lord Derby’s and 
Lord Malmesbury’s Austrian policy, and carried him over 
to the side of the leader whom he distrusted so much on 
other European questions as he distrusted Lord Palmer- 
ston. But what it is less easy to understand is why, 
instead of adhering to Lord Palmerston’s moderate 
Liberalism in English politics, he so suddenly threw bis 
Conservatism to the winds, and bid higher than Mr. 
Disraeli for the support of the democracy. No doubt 
Mr. Disraeli led him on. But he went with much more 
eagerness and even abandon than would be expected from 
one who has always described his own Conservative 
instincts as very deep-grained. We should describe them 
as rather of that kind which, though it exerts a real 
influence on the habits, adds a certain gusto to the 
effort necessary to break through those habits where 
there is a sufficient motive for repressing Conservative 
instincts. For example, though in 1885 Mr. Gladstone 
seized gladly on the Conservative instincts of his party as 
a reason for not depriving the forty-shilling freeholders of 
their extra vote, he was apparently quite as glad to with- 
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draw his objection when, in 1890, the cry for “One man, 
one vote,” sprang up. Mr. Gladstone’s Conservatism has 
always been more a Conservatism of taste than a Con- 
servatism of conviction, and it has given way with a crash 
whenever he has seen the probability that the rising tide 
of popular opinion would speedily sweep such flimsy 
barriers away. Indeed, as he has grown older, reverence 
for the will of the people has become to him far more of 
a political religion than the Conservatism of his earlier 
days bad ever been to him. 

And this brings us to the remark that a great deal of 
Mr. Gladstone’s singular power and dignity has always 
arisen from his no doubt more or less exaggerated, but 
still perfectly sincere, and even religious, reverence for 
public opinion as the gauge of tendencies higher and truer 
than any that can be ascribed to mere human wills or 
wishes. Even in his Conservative days, we distinctly 
remember how one of his Colonial despatches, written, we 
believe, in 1846, breathed the spirit of those more ethical 
and ideal relations between the Mother-country and the 
Colonies, of which hardly anything had been heard at 
that time in official life, though the craving for them had 
already begun to pervade the political idealism of the 
day. In that sense, Mr. Gladstone’s growing democracy 
has ever been a kind of idealism,—often, indeed, as widely 
severed as possible from the hard facts with which he 
should have dealt,—but never the coarser democracy which 
looks upon the people merely as what the late Lord Sher- 
brooke loved to call them, “ our masters.”” Mr. Gladstone 
has always been inspired by the hope, too often by the 
dream, that if we deal with the masses of the people of 
our State as “our own flesh and blood,” it will tend to 
secure their acting in the spirit of that generous and 
magnanimous affection which becomes the conduct of 
men to their own kith and kin. It was this feeling 
which really converted him in 1866 and 1867 into a 
democrat, and which animated him throughout that great 
first Administration of his in which he passed all his best 
measures,—in which he disestablished the Church of the 
minority in Ireland, secured a great measure of education 
for the working classes, abolished purchase in the Army, 
struck, for the first time, at the root of the evil of the Irish 
land-laws, and would, if he had been allowed, have given the 
Catholics of Ireland a great University in which their sons 
might have been educated without exposing them to any 
temptation to desert their faith. It was precisely the same 
reverence for the fraternal feeling which lies at the root of 
every healthy society which made him so eager to foster 
Italian patriotism and to set Greece and the Balkan 
Peninsula free from the desolating tyranny of the Turk. 
And we believe that even in his second Administration, 
from 1880-85, though he missed the right path,—which 
it was only too easy to miss,—when he substituted the 
attempt to enforce a system of fair rents for the far wiser 
policy of selling the land to those who actually cultivated 
it, he was still animated by an idealism which was 
only too dreamily lofty, till at last he disastrously per- 
suaded himself that the whole root. of the mischief in 
Ireland could be cured, if he only handed over the reins 
from the elect of the people of England to the elect of the 
Irish peasants themselves. We have nothing to retract of 
the conviction which we have always expressed that this 
was a most unhappy, and even fatal, blunder, the blunder 
of a dreamer and not of a statesman. But still we believe 
that it was, in its motive, a noble blunder. And it is 
because it was a noble blunder, and not the blunder of a 
selfish or cunning manipulator of party tactics, and a 
flatterer of the mob, that he has been able to command 
to the very last that strain of stately and impressive 
eloquence of which both the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain have spoken this week in such cordial and 
almost reverent terms. The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratory, as he once described the secret of Homeric 
oratory, has been to absorb from the popular audiences 
he addresses, in a sort of ideal vapour, the con- 
victions which he rains back upon them in a flood; 
but unfortunately that has been not only the secret 
of his oratory, but the secret of his statesmanship 
too. And when he allowed himself to absorb from that 
Trish party which had grown up outof protracted misgovern- 
ment, and the attitude of vindictive conspiracy which such 
misgovernment always causes, the malformed aspirations 
which transformed themselves in his mind into the most 
ill-grounded hopes, he ceased to be a statesman, and 
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became a mere enthusiastic advocate of perilous reyo| 
tionary experiments. None the less, he retained al] the 
purity and enthusiasm of his earlier days. He preached 
what he thought to be a political gospel, when he should 
have reformed and enforced a just political law. But h 
never ceased to believe in his own idealism, and therein 
he never lost that ascendency over the people which he 
had won in days of soberer political judgment and coe 
political reserve. Eagerness and audacity in dashing into 
problems which required the utmost cireumspection and 
reserve were the ruin of his last two Administrations 
But he never ceased to believe passionately in his owy 
policy. And therefore he never ceased to command the 
confidence of a large portion of the English people, ang 
the profound admiration of the House of Commons 
Nearly thirty years ago the present writer expressed the 
conviction that Mr. Gladstone was “a statesman of far 
greater power than those who would be competent to 
guide and lead him;” and that for that reason it 
would not be safe to trust to his guidance. And go, un. 
fortunately, it has proved. For a time he was guided } 
his wisest colleagues, and then he succeeded. Latterly he 
succumbed to hasty, sanguine, and perilous counsels; and 
from that time his decline began. He is a political giant 
on whose sanguine hopes men of very inferior power have 
played, till they have tempted their hero into initiating an 
enterprise which he himself is forced to abandon in mid- 
career,—an enterprise which it is impossible to carry 
through without briaging on England impotence, and on 
Ireland ruin. 


THE CHANGES IN THE CABINET. 


Mok causes must have conspired to induce Lord 
Bi tosebery to make as few changes in the Cabinet 
as possible. It was expedient, to begin with, to break, as 
much as might be, the force of the shock sure to be 
produced by Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, which his party 
expected no doubt, but expected very much as we all 
expect death, that is, as a disaster quite inevitable in the 
course of things, but on which it is at once unnecessary 
and disagreeable to dwell. The best device for this end 
was to leave the Cabinet unchanged in outward form, a 
visible depositary, as it were, of the Gladstonian tradition. 
That enabled the Radical Press and all public lecturers to 
assert that no pledge would be broken, no line of policy 
modified. It was necessary again to avoid shocking the 
Irish, who are very acute about persons, and who know 
quite well that, whatever he may say, Lord Rosebery, a 
sworn Imperialist, and a man who knows history, cannot 
regard Home-rule with Mr. Gladstone's eyes. And lastly, it 
wus expedient for every reason, the saving of time included, 
to have as few by-elections as could possibly be managed, 
The traditional absurdity which compels the Government 
to submit appointments, sanctioned by the nation, to the 
electors of Eatanswill, for their subsequent approval, 
has been mitigated, but it is not abolished, and stands 
always in the way of introducing new blood into the 
highest places of the Government. The Cabinet there- 
fore was to continue, but as Lord Rosebery very wisely 
declined to work himself to death by holding the Premier- 
ship and the Foreign Office together, some changes were 
inevitable. The first of these was a judicious, and indeed 
an inevitable, one. No sane Premier would choose a 
Foreign Secretary in the Commons to be badgered in every 
crisis by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Sexton, and among 
Peers the Liberal most qualified for the office was un- 
doubtedly Lord Kimberley. It is the drawback of the 
Parliamentary system of government that it gives far too 
much importance to oratory, and lacking that gift Lord 
Kimberley makes more impression on Cabinets and his own 
subordinates than upon the masses of the people. He is 
however a very strong man, with a thorough knowledge of 
foreign affairs and persons, with a confirmed habit of in- 
dustry, and a will of iron. He will neither be squeezed 
nor cheated by diplomatists, though they may probably 
at first mistake his temperament, and if on any occasion 
he lacks finesse, he has by his side in the Premier 
a passed master in that art. Like most men who have 
governed India, Lord Kimberley is an Imperialist, and 
while he will, we trust, avoid Jingoism, and remember 
that we hold a fourth of the world with a most inadequate 
force, we have no fear that the boundaries of the Empire 
will be diminished in his hands, or its honour in any way 
impaired. We do not envy him his first job, the settlement 
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of the new Portuguese quarrel, for, though British 
right seems clear under the Treaty, it has been asserted 
with some roughness, and _the Portuguese are experts 
in the feminine art of maintaining a tyranny through 
weakness. They will be in hysterics for the next month 


over the cruel masterfulness of a British gunboat. 


Lord Kimberley’s place being vacant had to be filled, . 


and here, we think, Lord Rosebery has made au mistake, 
natural enough, but still a mistake. To conciliate the 
Irish he sacrificed India and Mr. Morley. It is all very 
well to praise the self-devotion of the latter, but to keep 
men down because they have succeeded is not the way to 
secure loyalty, and the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland is 
the most harassing appointment in the British service. 
A man possessed of the inner aristocratic scorn for opinion, 
ora man with a clear brain, a skin of rhinoceros hide, 
and afront of brass, can govern Ireland comfortably, for 
the Irish are sharp, and recognise at once the ears on 
which their cries fall dead, or even, as in Mr. Balfour’s 
case, attune themselves to music. He said once, publicly, 
that he liked the Irish Members. Mr. Morley, how- 
ever, is not a man of that kind, but one whom 
unpopularity disconcerts, and he would not be happy 
in Ireland if he lived there a thousand years. He 
had done his work well from the Gladstonian point of 
view; he had a full claim to promotion, and it is 
quite possible that he would have made an excellent 
Secretary for India. That great officer needs, before all 
things, two qualities, intellectual force and imagination, 
and Mr. Morley possesses much more of both than he 
does of the arts which impress a people like the Irish. 
Tranquilly seated in the Office which of all others is least 
worried by deputations, Mr. Morley would .have realised 
India, would have seen where her difficulties lay, and 
would have supplied to her just that originality of thought 
which it is the permanent trouble of India to lack. The 
Anglo-Indians were afraid, when they heard the rumour of 
his appointment, that he might “go Fantee;” but they 
mistake Mr. John Morley, who is not Rousseauist, but 
“ Jacobin autoritaire,” and whom even the Irish have not 
succeeded in capturing. He has not been too well treated ; 
and the final decision to put Mr. H. H. ¥owler in the 
India Office is at best a doubtful and perplexing one. We 
do not for a moment question Mr. Fowler’s abilities, or 
deny that his pilotage of the Parish Councils Bill 
was a great Parliamentary feat; but do his qualities fit 
him in any way for so peculiar a charge? He will not do 
anything rash, or be carried away by representations— 
though he used to believe nonsense about opium—or 
quarrel for the sake of predominance with the local 
autborities; but will he add anything to their strength ? 
He may, for he has a clear business head ; and just at 
present what India needs, especially as Lord Elgin is still 
an untried man, is the capacity to get throvgh a big bit 
of business,—namely, how to remit home sixteen millions 
a year without losing heavily in the process. If Mr. 
Fowler can settle that, he will have succeeded ; and if he 
can also arrange the currency difficulty, he will have 
succeeded greatly. It is difficult, however, to think of 
him as ruling a fifth of the human race without seeing 
them, and at present it looks very much as if India 
had been sacrificed to a Cabinet necessity, and Mr. 
Fowler must prepare himself, and harden his heart against 
a roar of local disapproval, such as, we fancy, first amazed, 
and then almost cowed, the Governor of Queensland when 
he was appointed Viceroy. India with us stands outside 
politics, and no one will welcome Mr. Fowler’s success 
more heartily than ourselves, but at present his looks a 
very odd appointment. 

The only remaining change of any moment, the intro- 
duction of Lord Tweedmouth either as Lord Privy Seal 
or without portfolio, deserves notice, mainly for this 
reason. It seems to show that Lord Rosebery is not 
going to yield to the queer superstition that if a useful 
man changes his name he ceases to be useful. One-half 
of all this outcry about the number of Peers in the 
Cabinet, and the necessity of a Commoner Premier, is 
nothing but inverted snobbishness. ‘Titles are so im- 
portant that their wearers must be politically guillo- 
tined! If the Radicals want a reform of the Lords, they 
are entirely within their right in proposing:one, and it they 
desire to abolish the Upper House, let them agitate for that 
end, and profit by the experience they will gain as to the 
inner temper of their countrymen; but while the institu- 








tion subsists, to boycott it, and with it some of the ablest 
men in both parties, is simply silly. Their object should 
be to get a strong Cabinet, and if a Peer helps to make a 
Cabinet strong let them take him and be thankful. They 
think, and with justice, that it is infinitely silly for a 
Sovereign to refuse the services of a great soldier or sailor 
or statesman, because only of his birth; but that is pre- 
cisely what they themselves are doing, or rather, pretending 
to do. It is, of course, a little grotesque for a party to 
cry for a commoner and acclaim Lord Rosebery in the 
same breath, to denounce Peers, and create more in the 
same week, to talk about the dignity of the Commons 
and then accept a Cabinet in which every third 
member is a Peer. The English, huwever, are inconse- 
quent, and will pardon all that, if only the Radicals will 
accept what exists while it exists, and make the best 
of it. They have got as good a Cabinet as under the cir- 
stances they could get; and have now to await its action, 
which, after all, is more important than the rank of its 
component members. If they are seeking votes by their 
protests they are simply making a blunder, for the average 
English Radical likes to feel that there are Radical Peers, 
and that he himseif is consequently respectable ; and if they 
are striking at individuals, they are pursuing a mean course. 
The country is not a Republic yet, even in feeling ; and to 
object to men because of their names, or because being in 
the Peers they cannot be badgered sufficiently by the 
Commons, is to sacrifice good government to the creation 
of a new privileged caste, that of Members of Parliament. 
Lord Rosebery, who chooses indifferently, with a single 
eye to the exigencies of the State, is a good deal more 
genuinely democratic than the men who fail to see that 
every head of a department is really chosen by the people, 
and that the choice of the people, from the democratic 
point of view, can purify even a Percy or a Howard. We 
do not ourselves quite perceive the special value of Mr. 
Marjoribanks as Councillor; but if his colleagues do, his 
value is not diminished by the fact that Providence, at an 
inconvenient moment, changed his name. 





THE NEW UNIONIST DANGER. 


HE Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Yeovil was most 
timely. There is no party which is in more need of 

a warning of the danger of being thrown off its guard 
by the sudden substitution of a Rosebery for a Gladstone 
Government than the Liberal Unionists. The Conserva- 
tives are not, we imagine, in any equal peril, and as for 
the Gladstonians, they have both the Irish Party and the 
Welsh Party to impress upon them that if they give up 
either Home-rule or Welsh Disestablishment, they will 
lose their majority in Parliament, and probably in the 
country also. But the Liberal Unionists have more to 
make them forgetful of their first duty and cf the arts by 
which they may be persuaded to fancy that they may 
safely relax their vigilance. Mr. Gladstone was the great 
author of the Home-rule Bill, and it was he who gave the 
principle of its life to the late Government. It is very 
natural that some of the Unionists should suppose that 
with Mr. Gladstone’s resignation the great strain of 
the situation is relaxed, and that what he could not 
effect, Lord Rosebery will hardly have either the power 
or the wish to effect. It is quite possible that he 
may not have the wish to effect it; it is certain 
that he will not have the same eager wish to give 
the Irish people a Government of their own which 
Mr. Gladstone had. But it is no paradox at all 
to say that that very indifference of his as to the 
end may give him a far greater control of the means, 
and may make it all the more inevitable that he should, 
whether voluntarily or reluctantly, use the means. 
Nobody doubted Mr. Gladstone’s serious purpose to 
establish an Irish Parliament on College Green and 
an Irish Administration in the Castle. All the Irish 
Party distrust Lord Rosebery’s purpose, and will watch 
his policy with the most lively suspicion. If he shows 
the least symptoms of giving them the go-by, or 
giving them a sham self-government, he will be warned by 
some very narrow majority of his danger, and if he ap- 
pears to surrender to the Unionists, he will be gone in a 
moment. Nor will the danger end even there. When 
the appeal to the country on such a crisis as that comes, 
there will be far more danger than ever that the issue will 
not be fairly put. Numbers of Unionists may then vote for 
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Lord Rosebery, on the assumption that he really repre- 
sents their policy without having any clear evidence that 
he does represent it. He may have alienated the Irish 
extremists without having secured the final defeat of any 
compromise with the Irish Party. The only security now 
for the Union, in the only true and safe sense of the word, 
is a still stricter alliance between the Liberal Unionists and 
the Conservative Party. What we must aim at now is, as 
the Duke of Devonshire says, a final and fatal blow to this 
most insidious policy. We want the whole country to 
know that. the constituencies of Great Britain will have 
none of it; that we intend to keep the Union as it is; that 
we will give the Irish people local self-government in pre- 
cisely the same sense in which we give the people of Eng- 
and and Scotland local self-government, and in no other 
sense. If we leave the Irish people in any doubt 
as to our firm determination to that effect, we shall 
only have scotched the policy that we ought to have 
killed outright, for there will never be such another 
opportunity of killing it. What we dread most is 
not Lord Rosebery’s success in carrying anything like 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy now. That is, we believe, quite 
out of the question. What we dread is this,—that he 
will lose the confidence of the Irish party ; and that just 
because he loses the confidence of the Irish party, 
he will gain the confidence of a great many Liberal 
Unionists, and perhaps even some Conservatives, who 
might secure him a majority at the next General Elec- 
tion, and that he may then propose and carry a com- 
promise which would betray England without satisfying 
freland, and sacrifice the Union without giving Ireland 
what she expects. 

We must remember that Lord Rosebery is bitten by the 
idea of uniting the Colonies in an Imperial Federation, in 
which some weak-kneed Unionists think that it would be 
‘safe to find a place for Ireland. That seems to us the most 
dangerous of all the dreams with which it is now sought 
to bewilder true Unionists. We want as much of a cordial 
alliance with the Colonies for mutually beneficial purposes 
as we can get; but we are perfectly well aware that we 
cannot get any alliance that will be very close or effective 
with our most powerful and distant Colonies, whose 
interests and dangers are very different indeed from our 
own. And with Ireland we want something very different 
indeed from even the closest alliance. We want Union, 
Union closer, not laxer, than that of the last ninety-four 
years; Union that will secure not merely the interests 
of the Empire, but also the interests of the Irish 
Protestants; Union that will secure not only the interests 
- of the Irish Protestants, but the interests of the loyal 
Trish Catholics, whose true interests are not always to be 
identified with those of the Parnellite or Anti-Parnellite 
Catholics. In one word, we want to make Ireland an 
organic part of the United Kingdom, and to draw closer, 
not to relax, that bond which Mr. Balfour tightened for 
us in his great administration of the Irish Secretaryship, 
and which, we are thankful to say, Mr. John Morley has 
not as yet materially loosened, thougk he has made one 
very unfortunate, not to say deplorable, selection of an 
Irish county Lord-Lieutenant that has alienated many 
loyal subjects in that county. Liberal Unionists will be 
false to all their principles if they are not fully on their 
guard against the great peril of treating Ireland as they 
treat distant Colonies. We need an Ireland that shall be to 
us as much closer than the Channel Islands, as Ireland is 
more important than any of them, not more independent. 
‘Lord Rosebery is, we fear, the very Prime Minister who 
may do, partly without intending it, an even greater mis- 
vhief than that which it was Mr. Gladstone’s devout 
wish to bring about. We say a greater mischief, because 
if Mr. Gladstone could have carried Home-rule for Ireland 
he would at least have carried it against the will of all 
true Unionists, and would have set all true Unionists on 
the qui vive as to the perils of the situation. What we fear 
from Lord Rosebery is that, by his well-known languor 
in the cause, and his ardour for Imperial Federation, he 
may allay the fears of the Unionists, and so prepare the 
way for a policy which would alienate Ulster, disappoint 
the Anti-Parnellites, and betray Great Britain—all at one 


fell stroke. 

The only safe policy in a situation so critical is to draw 
even closer the alliance between the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservatives. We want it to be known every- 


where that the Union as it is, without any sort of conces- 











sion to Ireland except the concession of an honest Local 
Government Bill, is what the Liberal Unionists want and 
that so long as that is not absolutely secure, they will C0- 
operate with the Conservatives, and co-operate with the 
utmost loyalty and zeal, to make it secure. Let us have 
no tampering at all with that policy. Our differences 
with the Conservatives shrink into perfect insignificance 
compared with our differences with any party by which a 
complete and thorough Union is not regarded ag the 
true ideal of our relations with Ireland. 





PEERS IN THE COMMONS. 


CCORDING to a statement made in the Daily News 
of Tuesday, the Government contemplate the intro. 
duction of a Bill which will enable any Peer who go 
desires, and who can secure election, to sit in the House 
of Commons. We trust that the rumour is a true one, 
The amendment of the Constitution in that respect is one 
which we have always advocated. There is something 
childish in setting apart some of our most capable 
citizens, and declaring that, while all the rest of the 
nation may seek to enter the governing assembly, they 
alone are to be barred from the political opportunities 
offered by a seat in the Commons. A Peer may sit in 
the London County Council, or on any other elective body 
in the Kingdom, but from Membership of the House 
of Commons he is for ever debarred by the accident 
of birth. Possibly, however, the change is one which will 
be held to require long and careful discussion, and it may 
therefore be declared impossible in the coming Session. If 
that is so, why should not the evil of the moment be 
remedied by a special Act, and Lord Rosebery be allowed 
to sit in the Commons? This would abate the public 
nuisance of a Prime Minister in the Lords, and allow the 
general measure to follow later on. No doubt it might 
be said that such a measure was a Rosebery Disabilities 
Removal Bill, but that would not be a very serious ob- 
jection. Nothing is more thoroughly English than using 
a personal Act as a pilot-engine for a general measure. 
That, however, is a small matter. The essential thing is 
that the Govérnment should choose the present oppor- 
tunity for doing something to get rid of the existing 
absurdity. The moment is auspicious, for there is a great 
public advertisement of the folly of closing the House of 
Commons to the Peers, and changes of the proposed kind 
can only be made when the country has been awakened to 
a defect in the Constitution. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a constitutional defect is the one thing in which 
the mass of the people will not interest themselves. What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and so the 
reform hangs fire, while some measure, in itself small 
and trumpery, but in which a little knot of eager people 
are keenly interested, is passed as if it were a matter 
of supreme importance. The constitutional reformer 
must always wait for the moment when the public 
mind is by some accident inclined towards him. Then, 
and then only, can he strike with effect. The present 
is a case in point. If the new Government will 
only deal with the matter while it is warm, they may 
effect a very great and very important change in the 
Constitution. 
* Let us examine somewhat more in detail what is pro- 
posed to be done, what are the arguments against doing 
it, and if it is to be done, in what form the change can be 
carried out. The present proposal can be best expressed 
as one to put all Peers, for all constituencies, in the 
position which a certain section of the Peers occupy for some 
five hundred and sixty-six constituencies, that is to give 
the privilege of ability to sit in the House of Commons, 
if elected, not merely to Irish Peers, but to all Peers. 
Under the present system, if a man’s great-grandfather 
was lucky enough to obtain an Irish peerage, he can, like 
Lord Palmerston, pass his whole life in the House of 
Commons. If on the other hand his great-grandfather 
obtained a barony of Great Britain, he is debarred from 
seeking the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. What are 
the arguments against letting the ablest of the Peers (if 
they can get elected) sit where the Empire is really 
governed. For good or ill, the House of Commons 
rules. The House of Lords may criticise the details 
of Bills before Parliament, and may stop legislation 
of which the country disapproves, but in choosing 
and directing the course of Administration, and in the 
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real work of government, the Commons are supreme. 
It is the Lower House which says who shall rule us 
and how we shall be ruled, which makes peace and 
war, which provides for and controls the Army and the 
Navy, whicb holds the life of the nation in its hand. 
But since everything pivots on the House of Commons, it 
js essential that the House of Commons should contain 
all that is best in the nation. But if it is to do this, the 
constituencies must be free to choose whomsoever they may 
desire to sit in the governing House. Surely it is madness, 
under such circumstances, to shut out some three hundred 
men belonging, by tradition, by training, by heredity, to 
the governing class, and able by their wealth and their 
leisure to carry on public work, and to say :—‘ On no pre- 
text must you select men from this segregated band. It 
is true they are suitable in every way, that many of them 
long for election, and that you are often anxious to elect 
them. That does not matter. Immemorial usage forbids 
you to choose them, and choose them you must not. The 
irony of the Constitution requires that they shall drag on 
a half-hearted existence in their gilded cage, and that the 
country shall be forbidden the use of much excellent 
material out of which to make Members of Parliament.’ 
Yet this is what we in fact say when we forbid a Peer like 
Lord Rosebery to seek election at the polls. The only valid 
argument which is used to support a contention primd facie 
so absurd, is the argument: “ You are proposing to ‘ gut’ 
the Lords. If you subtract all, or a large proportion of, the 
best men from the Peers you will so weaken that body as 
to render it unfit to perform its functions.”” The Lords, it 
is said, are weak enough already ; do not still further lower 
their strength. If the House of Lords still possessed the 
powers of government, we might be inclined to give weight 
to this argument, but as things now are, it does not appear 
to us valid. The power of the Lords, except under very 
exceptional and temporary circumstances, has sunk so low 
that it is not worth while to diminish artifivially the fund 
of ability available for the House of Commons in order 
to preserve it. Practically all that the House of Lords 
can now de is to suggest useful amendments to ordinary 
legislation, and in cases where there is a strong doubt as 
to the will of the people in regard to a particular Bill, to 
see that such a Bill is not passed without a direct appeal 
to the people. The House of Lords, in fact, has become 
a House whose powers are primarily advisory, but which 
also possesses the right of referring doubtful questions to 
the people themselves. But these functions could be per- 
formed quite as well by a House from which the more 
active ard ambitious spirits had been subtracted as by the 
present House. Though the House of Lords would no 
longer contain Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, or the 
Duke of Devonshire, there would still be plenty of men 
left whose opinion would be quite as valuable, or indeed 
more valuable, for the purposes of revision. The experts 
in law, in civil administration, in military, in naval, in 
Indian and in Colonial affairs, would still be there, and 
their advice would still be most useful. Men like Lord 
Thring, Lord Selborne, Lord Welby (if that is to be his 
title), Lord Wolseley, Lord Ancaster, and the ex-Indian and 
Colonial Governors, of whom there are half-a-dozen in the 
Lords, would not attempt to seek the suffrages of the 
people, and would be available for critical purposes. In- 
deed, for critical purposes the powers of the House of 
Lords would be increased, not impaired. The absence of 
the great Party leaders would tend to give the Upper 
House something of a non-party character. If Peers could 
be elected to the House of Commons, it would soon come 
to be considered as the proper thing for the regular party 
men to leave the Lords. “So strong a partisan is not in 
his element here” would be the kind of feeling; and 
though no doubt the party divisions would continue to 
take place, the proper attitude for a Peer as regards party 
matters would be considered to be that which is now 
assigned by custom to the Lord Chancellor. Members 
of the House of Lords would of course continue to 
be long to the Government, but they would not make the 
Upper House a party battle-ground, nor would they be 
very prominent in outside party scuffles. The result 
Would be that the House of Lords would go to their work 
ie a cooler spirit, and when it was done, the work would 
ge Bay general respect. When a Bill came up 
hin bind om their attitude would be something of 
ind, hey would say to the Commons, ‘ We do 
not claim any right to transmute your Bill or to alter its 








nature. We simply take its principle and examine it in 
order to see whether you have applied that principle in a 
workmanlike and proper manner. Where we think you 
have not, we suggest and advise the following alterations. 
We do not claim to force them upon you, but we draw 
your attention to them, and ask your careful reconsider- 
ation.” In many cases such revision would be all that 
would be required. Amendments suggested in such a 
spirit would in a great many instances be at once admitted 
to be wise and prudent and made with knowledge, and 
even if the House of Commons were to grumble, they 
would be maintained by the force of public opinion. 
Again, in cases where circumstances demanded an appeal 
to the country—a Referendum, either carried out directly 
or by Dissolution—we believe that the so-called “ gutted” 
House would be just as capable as the present one. Here, 
again, its party-character being shaded off would stand 
it in good stead. It would not be perpetually asking 
for a reference; but in cases where it did, it would 
be influenced by big and not by little motives. It 
would, that is, refer Bills touching the Constitution and 
the capital institutions of the country, but not, even 
though it might dislike them, Bills of a petty kind. The 
Referendum function is indeed one which no one need 
grudge the Lords. The only alternative would be to put 
it into operation by petitions of—say—300,000 people. But 
there would never be any difficulty in getting up sucha 
petition for Bills which the Lords would send for refer- 
ence. Still if jealousy there were, this power might be given 
both to the Lords and to petitioners. Such a provision 
would meet the complaint, that if the right of reference 
were to belong exclusively to the Lords, it would never be 
exercised in the interests of the Home-rule Party. Look 
at the question as you will, the fact remains that for 
purposes of revision and reference, the House of Lords 
would be more, not less, efficient after the more actively 
political Peers had gone to another place. 

It remains to consider shortly the form of a Bill 
for allowing Peers to sit in the House of Commons. 
The forms under which Peers now sit in the House 
of Lords naturally suggest the method. A peerage is 
only the hereditary right conferred by patent to 
receive a summons to the House of Lords. Every 
new Parliament the Peers receive their writs, and these 
writs cannot be refused them. Nothing but the fact that 
a Peer has been summoned to sit elsewhere (i.e., in the 
Upper House) prevents him from sitting in the Commons. 
The statute, then, would empower the Crown not to issue 
the writ to any Peer who expressed his desire not to 
receive it, and might, to dissipate all doubts, further 
declare that the person thus relieved from a summons to 
the House of Lords should be eligible for a seat in the 
House of Commons. This non-issue of the writ might 
extend only to one Parliament or for life. Further, it 
would seem advisable to take away the privileges of 
peerage, such as they are (for the non-criminal classes 
they are almost nil), from Peers who applied to be ex- 
cused from the writ. The form is, however, immaterial, 
for the thing can be done in a dozen ways. Fortunately, 
the lawyers will have no excuse for saying that the change 
is impossible without also abolishing the Monarch, the 
Church, and the privileges of the City of London, for 
they have the case of the Irish Peers staring them in the 
face. If one set of Peers can be eligible both for seats 
in the Lords and seats in the Commons, why not the 
Peers of England, of Scotland, of Great Britain, and of 
the United Kingdom ¢ 





THE “NEW SPIRIT” IN FRANCE. 


Sw long-delayed change in the temper of the French 

Government seems to have come at last. It has 
been so often promised, and each promise, in its turn, has 
been so consistently broken, that it is hard to believe that 
M. Casimir Périer and M. Spuller have really turned their 
backs upon Republican concentration, and parted com- 
pany with the Extreme Left. Yet this time it really looks 
as though the revolution were genuine and lasting. It 
has been brought about by men who are accustomed to 
measure their words, and know as accurately as any one 
can know, the relative strength of the several currents of 
French opinion. As M. Spuller proclaimed himself an 
Opportunist no longer ago than last Saturday, it is doing 
him no injustice to think that he would not have spoken 
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as he did if he had not believed that behind the Govern- 
ment was a great body of popular support, both in the 
Chamber and in the country. His dislike of the anti- 
clerical legislation—with much of which he has been 
associated—is due to the conviction that it has done its 
work, and, like other unpleasant remedies, may now be 
abandoned. He does not regret the part he played in 
framing the laws on education, or the decrees against 
the religious orders. But throughout the struggle what 
he fought against was not the Church, but the par- 
ticular action of the Church. The Church was monar- 
chical, and so long as she was monarchical, M. Spuller 
was the enemy of the Church. But now the Church 
itself has rallied to the Republic,—and a new situation 
demands new treatment. The attitude of the State 
towards the Church must change with the attitude of the 
Church towards the State. M. Casimir Périer’s tone was 
precisely the same. The Republic of to-day has other 
duties than the Republic of yesterday. Yesterday it had 
to fight, to-day it is strong enough to make peace. The 
Education Laws and the Military Laws are the outcome 
of the former stage, and the Government repudiates none 
of them. But in that ten years’ conflict between the 
ecclesiastical and the lay authorities, the latter has been 
completely victorious. It would be unworthy of the 
Republic to go on fighting when there is nothing left to 
fight for. 

It might have been thought that a common-sense view 
like this would have approved itself to the entire Left. 
They have fought, they have conquered, and they are now 
called upon to sheathe their swords. But to suppose that 
the Extreme Left are ready to obey this command, would 
be to make a serious mistake. It is not true that they 
have got all they wanted. What they have got is the 
exclusion of the Church from politics. What they want 
is the destruction of the Church. It irritates them almost 
beyond endurance that France should retain so much of 
the external aspects of religion, that everywhere there 
should be churches and priests, cathedrals and bishops. 
They want to dechristianise France; and so long as 
Christianity is recognised by the State, even though it be 
only on the same level as Judaism or Mahommedanism, 
they feel that France is not dechristianised. If the new spirit 
that the Government talk of is to be introduced into the 
Department of Public Worship, things will grow still worse. 
These detested Christians will once more creep from their 
holes, and, taking courage from the Ministerial speeches, 
show themselves in greater numbers and with more 
effrontery. It is the spirit of the anti-clerical laws that is 
dear to MM. Brisson and Goblet, not merely the particular 
enactments they contain. They were designed, in the first 
instance, to injure the Church in thre vital organs,— 
Education, the Priesthood, and the Religious Orders. 
Children were to be brought up as unbelievers; young 
men were to be kept from taking Orders by the attractions 
of military life; and all the vast machinery of good works 
which is associated with the religious orders, was to come 
toanend. Not one of these results has been completely 
attained. Children are still brought up Christians; the 
seminarists spend a year in barracks, and come back to 
the seminary with their purpose unchanged ; and if some 
of the religions orders have been expelled, others remain 
and take up their work. From the point of view of the 
Extreme Left, the exasperation is natural. They have 
only succeeded in half of what they proposed to them- 
selves; the Church has been only scotched, she has not 
been killed. 

The composition of the majority which supported the 
Government in the decisive division was highly satisfac- 
tory. The numbers were 280 against 120; but what is 
of far more importance, all but six of the 280 were Repub- 
licans. If all the abstaining Republicans had voted against 
the Government, the minority would only have mounted 
up to 223, and even then it would have included Repub- 
licans of the type of the Comte de Mun, who thought that 
the order of the day did not go far enough in the direc- 
tion of breaking with the Republican past. M. Casimir 
Périer may consequently count on a working Republican 
majority in favour of his new policy. To this change in 
the temper of the French Chamber, more than one cause 
has contributed. It is probable that the French peasant 
is, on the whole, pleased both that things have gone as 
far as they have gone, and that they have stopped where 
they have stopped. He has rather enjoyed seeing the 





a 
Church taught to know her place. The imposition of 
military service upon the seminarist has gratified his loye 
of equality, and as it has not interfered with the supply 
of clergy, he has not had his church closed, or his village left 
without a curé. The expulsion of the religious orders 
affected him extremely little. If their rule includeg 
manual labour, he probably looked upon them as rivals; 
if it excluded manual labour, he probably thought them 
cumberers of the ground. What he has felt about educa. 
tion it is more difficult to say; but though in many dis. 
tricts he may have liked the old system better, and seen 
the Christian Brothers leave with regret, it is pretty safe to 
assume that he has not troubled himself with any detailed 
comparisons between one type of teaching and another, 
But when from teaching the Church to know her place 
the Government have gone on to denying her any place 
at all; when to be a Catholic has not only ceased to be a 
qualification for office, but has Lecome a positive disquali- 
fication; when the law is stretched, as by the Mayor out 
of whose action the debate in the Chamber arose, so as to 
make it forbid not only the performance of religious ser- 
vices in the streets, but also the display of religious 
emblems such as a pall marked with a cross, then the 
common-sense of the country revolts from such petty 
interferences with individual liberty, and the Govern- 
ment feel that the time has come to disclaim all sympathy 
with it. 

We have not yet referred to M. Casimir Périer’s boldest 
utterance. ‘‘ Since,” he said, ‘we have been in power we 
have discovered how much need there is to reestablish the 
sense of authority among functionaries of every grade.” 
The Prime Minister has put his finger on the real difficulty 
which the Cabinet have to overcome. In France, the 
Government has a representative everywhere, but not a 
representative of the New Spirit. Every post has been 
filled by officials imbued with the temper of the Extreme 
Left—the older ones accustomed for years to rule in just 
the way that would please M. Brisson or M. Goblet—the 
younger ones anxious to follow in the same lines, and to 
distinguish themselves by similar acts. In England, the 
permanent Civil Service takes no part in politics. In the 
United States, until lately, at all events, the Civil Service 
took part in politics, but it was not permanent. In 
France there is, at this moment, an unfortunate combina- 
tion of the two characters. There is a political Civil 
Service which does not go out with the party to which it 
belongs. So far as words go, the Prefect, or Sub-Prefect, 
is the humble servant of his new superiors. But, in fact, 
his whole character and life—his policy, his action, his 
aims, his hopes, his likes and dislikes—belong to an 
earlier political formation. He is probably in com- 
munication with the leaders of the Extreme Left, and 
if so, he is, no doubt, urged by them to offer a passive 
resistance to the orders of the new Ministry, and 
to take care that the change that has come over the 
Government at the centre shall not extend itself to 
the extremities. He does not refuse to do what his 
superiors bid him, but he does it as slowly, as unwillingly, 
as incompletely as he possibly can. Not long ago a 
Prefect was present at a dinner given to the Radical 
Deputies of his department. The theme of the speeches 
was the need of reintroducing a Radical element alike into 
the Ministry,and into the Ministerial policy. NowaFrench 
Prefect is the representative, not merely of the Govern- 
ment, but of the administration. He is there to execute 
not only M. Carnot’s directions, but M. Casimir Périer’s 
directions. He had no business whatever at a banquet 
where the substance of the speeches was a summons to M. 
Casimir Périer to mend his ways, or make way for those 
who would mend them for him. Least of all had he the 
right to drink the healths of the speakers and to con- 
gratulate the departments on being represented by such 
right-thinking politicians. The new spirit of the Govern- 
ment will have but little chance of making its way s0 
long as it has to filter through such a medium as this. 
In Paris, the hostility between the Extreme Left and the 
Government is perfectly well marked. But in many 
parts of the country there is no hostility at all between 
the Extreme Left and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they are perfectly good friends. 
Such a state of things can produce nothing but adminis- 
trative anarchy, and the first duty of the Government 1s 
to make its local staff understand that they must choose 
between dismissal and submission. 
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THE PAINS AND PLEASURES OF SYMPATHY. 


HY should the universal pain with which the world 

W has heard of Mr. Gladstone’s failing eyesight tend to 
diminish the pain with which he and his family have realised 
the approach of that misfortune, while the comparative indif- 
ference with which they heard of the approach of his deafness 
tended rather, if it made any impression at all, to increase the 
bitterness of that privation? It is certain that, in the case of 
all serious troubles, a pang which we share with others is 
attenuated by that participation, while a pang which is con- 
fined absolutely to our own breasts is all the sharper for that 
strict insulation. We say “of all serious troubles,” because 
this is not true generally in relation to trivial and temporary 
annoyances ; it is generally easier to bear a toothache ora 
headache without sympathy or pity than with it, while it is 
much easier to bear a heavy misfortune with sympathy than 
without it. Hager and serious compassion is almost always a 
genuine relief, while any sympathetic expression which is 
trivial and casual rather revolts a man’s pride than lightens 
his burden. We are vexed if any one hears that we have lost 
the train or had a petty mortification, but it is an alleviation of 
any trouble to be the object of such hearty and earnest com- 
miseration as Mr. Gladstone has received in the apparently 
sudden arrest of his overflowing vitality. We suppose the 
reason to be that in the one case there is something of con- 
descension in the regret which is expressed, while in the other 
there is nothing but pure fellow-feeling, pure sense of loss; and 
we seldom like to be regarded with any emotion which has a 
tincture in it of the feeling of superiority, though we are 
soothed by seeing our own distress genuinely reflected in the 
hearts and countenances of others. It makes us smaller in 
our own eyes to feel small in the eyes of others; but it 
awakens a new regard for those others, which is in itself 
healing, to know that they are so much at one with us as to 
shrink from our pain, and to rejoice in any reawakening of 
our hopes. In the latter case, we feel an enlargement of our 
own nature; in the former, something at least of a dubious 
and double experience, a contraction of the heart under the 
condescending character of the pity, as well as a certain ex- 
pansion under the consciousness that our pain is not quite 
indifferent to a considerable number of other minds. From 
anything like amused sympathy, such as we give to a baby’s 


more than a compensation for the half-imaginative pains 
which these troubles cause. 

Nor can we doubt that this compensation for the painfulness 
of sympathy with pain, is far more than enough to swallow up 
all its bitterness, for such suffering is quite inseparable from 
the exercise of a kind of faculty without which life would not 
be worth living. Let any man conceive what it would mean 
to be excluded from the power of entering into the suffering 
of others, whether dear to him, or even only interesting. It 
would not only mean practical exclusion from all the experi- 
ence of social life, but from all the pleasures of poetry and 
literature which depend entirely on this qualification for 
entering by imagination into the heart of a new mental and 
moral interior. And it is obvious that one could not have 
the gains of that sort of vivid sympathy without having its 
losses also. No one ever had, or could have, the gift for 
entering heartily into others’ joy without having also the 
gift for entering heartily into others’ sorrow. Nothing illus- 
trates this better than the sort of limitations which seem to 
be placed on the range of ordinary men’s sympathies. For 
example, we all feel keenly with the pain of those who have 
lost, or are threatened with the prospect of losing, the use 
of the eyes,—for we all know, and know by daily experience, 
the wealth of power, the great variety of experience, the large 
store of satisfactions and pleasures to which the gift of vision 
is the only key. But we do not know equally well, till we 
actually experience it, what we should lose by deafness. It 
requires a@ much more vivid imagination to enter into the 
deprivations which deafness involves, and therefore there is 
much less general sympathy with the deaf than there is 
with the blind, though it is not certain that, for many 
people at least,—those to whom the world of books and 
scenery is not a world of the highest significance,—the 
loss of hearing is not almost as great a loss as that of 
vision. There is probably deeper sympathy with the blind 
than there is even with the victims of acutely painful 
diseases, for the simple reason that we can all appreciate 
fully what an enormous proportion of our life consists in 
vision, while, fortunately, very few of us know what acute 
and prolonged suffering really means. Indeed, sympathy 
| Varies almost directly with the power of appreciating the 
| calamities of others; and the power of appreciating those 
| calamities is generally greatest where the calamities are very 








griefs, the mind usually shrinks, and yet from genuine | widely spread, and have come within almost every man’s direct 
eT itself, oor though it > not ctor — | observation. Now, this is not at all the case with the greater 
wi e sense that it is a smiling sympathy, we derive | and most agonising pains. And consequently, no doubt, such 
comfort. So that this is the singular condition of things, | misfortunes as blindness receive much more adequate sym- 
et — _ _— sa —~. peta pera | pathy than those which arise from nervous depression, = 
’ Ir sullering 18 sottene almost extin- | those too numerous internal sufferings which cannot be 

. ° oes : » | _ ‘ e . : 
guished by their appreciation of the twansitory character of | described or explained. Consider, again, the vast difference 
our own, and of the exaggerated importance we attach to it, | between the sympathy which a great physician (whose ex- 
we are so much the less soothed by their fellow-feeling, | perience has taught him where the severest anguish is suf- 
ai it wants the keenness and exaggeration of our own. | fered) can give to the victims of painfal diseases, and that which 
rom this it would appear that while disinterested sympathy | ordinary men can give to them. The physician’s experience has 
with our happiness is a clear addition to that happiness, and, piste indefinitely the range of his imagination in this 
as in the endless gallery which opposite mirrors produce, is | department of human trouble, and the consequence is that 
reflected back and back again in long perspective, disinterested | his sympathy is deeper and truer by far than that of the 


sympathy with our sufferings, even though it adds so much to 


the painful emotions of the world, is a clear diminution of | 


those we ourselves experience; nay, that anything which 
alleviates and diminishes the poignancy of that sympathy, 
so as to render the reflected pang, whatever it be, less 
severe in the breast of the sympathiser, detracts from the 
effectiveness of that sympathy,—which means that we do not 
really regret the pain which our sufferings cause to those 
who give us their sympathy, but, on the other hand, 
rather regret anything which tempers it, and makes it 
less vivid. There are very few who have trained them- 
selves so far as to wish to soften the pain of those 
who enter into their sufferings, more than they wish to 
feel the balm of that genial sympathy. Sympathetic 
pain, often very real, is rarely indeed so real to those whose 
original troubles cause it, as to make them desirous to diminish 
it even by depriving themselves of the assuaging influence of 
that softened reflection of their own pangs. No doubt the 
sufferer feels that this sympathetic pain,—real as it may be,—is 
still so much fainter than that which it reflects, that it would 
be no true kindness to those who feel it to deprive them of 
their power of experiencing as it were, at second-hand, and in 
a very attenuated form, the troubles to which others are ex- 
posed. To understand the troubles of others may well be 





| ordinary observer. He interprets the trouble of one patient 
by the troubles of a hundred others whose cases he has 
studied, and so is enabled to fill up all the gaps in the story 
of the new sufferer. And no physician would willingly give 
up this power of seeing into the sufferings of others, though 
it must often bring with it very deep and very irremediable 
pain,—the pain not only of knowing what his patients are 
suffering, but of knowing also that he can do nothing effectual 
to relieve their sufferings. We are convinced, nevertheless, 
| that great powers of sympathy, though they involve great 
pain, involve, by way of compensation, and much more than 
| compensation, so large an experience of life that they add 
| greatly to the interest and vividness and general significance 
of existence, instead of merely deepening its gloom. 








THE VALUE OF A MARGIN. 

E are not entirely contented with the budget which 

“a family man” has this week offered to the world in 

the columns of the National Review. The author, evidently a 
good fellow with a fairly contented mind, endeavours to cheer 
up the immense and sorely pressed class, which, on scarcely 
adequate means, endeavours to live the civilised life, en- 
deavours, that is, to avoid total absorption in domestic labour 
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by presenting the following budget as the result of his 
experience for five years. He has £700 a year, and this is 
the way it goes :— 

. Rent, Rates, Taxes, Fire Insurance woe £93 
. Interest on debt, Premium on Life Insurance 
policy, Income-tax sis ... 132 
Food and drink budget .., . 254 

Coal, oil, and gas ... sos 5% aut in ee 
Wages ae a aa we or .. 54 
Clothing... vie one ses _ oss, Oe 
. Doctor and dentist — cee ae sso) 
. Subscriptions Ree wie id <a 6 
. Books and newspapers ... — _ ai “$8 
. Holiday and travelling 30 
. Garden ~ van es _ wie ses: ee 
2. Xmas presents... en asi se ia 
Balance to credit ... ie ‘is we ad 


£700 0 0 
Advisers with more experience than our own, tell us that 
this is a reasonable and well-planned budget. The meat must 
always be Australian, or the 16s. a week allowed in the more 
detailed accounts would not purchase sufficient to satisfy five 
adults; the allowance for the doctor and dentist is in a house- 
hold with children beneath average; and the management 
which keeps the charge for clothing for two adults and three 
young children—clothing, mind, not tailors’ and milliners’ 
bills—under £50 a year, must be unusually careful and good. 
Washing, too, in a household of the kind cannot be kept 
below 83. a week without extreme care, and the account for 
the garden, if there is to be any account at all, is almost 
unintelligible. Still the budget, as a whole, may be accepted 
as correct—a most unusual feature in such budgets—and 
apparently the man who records it draws happiness out of it; 
but for ali that, most cultivated men will read it with a weary 
sense of dissatisfaction. The thing the budget-maker has not 
purchased is the thing best worth purchasing, and that is 
a margin sufficient to allow himself and his wife some freedom 
from incessant care, some power of indulging individual taste, 
some privilege of being for a moment indifferent to cost. All 
there is, except £25, is assigned, and with the slightest defect 
of watchfulness, or change of habit, the income would be ex- 
ceeded, to the consequent incurring of debt. A serious illness 
would be fatal to the family treasury, a calamity like a small 
fire would be irreparable, a fit of extravagance would be a 
disturbance hardly to be contemplated without loss of reason. 
Liberality is rendered nearly impossible, generosity is pro- 
‘hibited as a vice, and eccentricity, if it costs money, is 
regarded as a form of madness. The couple are, in fact, 
compelled to a constricted life, a life in which economy 
must be considered before everything, a life in which 
everything is mapped out, and individuality, the wish to 
follow one’s own tastes without everlasting thought about 
pennies, can never be permitted to be active. It is a most 
respectable life, and is the life of scores. of thousands of 
the best citizens among us; but we question if the arrange- 
ment which produces it, is either the happiest or the most 
intelligent that could be contrived. The “family man” and 
his wife would be far wiser to follow the Continental plan, 
and assign only £500 a year for tne daily life, leaving them- 
selves a margin of £200 either for saving, if saving is needful, 

or for greater freedom of action and expansion of the mind. 
How the £200 is to be cut off, we have hardly an idea, 
though a friend near us tells us he knows how to do it. 
Every item set down is necessary, and every item is 
reasonable, and of course there is saving in the shape of the 
life insurance permanently going on. We ought, perhaps, to 
deduct the annual £84 under that heading as already a com- 
pliance with our demand, which is thus reduced to £116, 
which we would further reduce by the £32 allowed for debt, 
‘but that we know in such households there is always some 
item of the kind, either payment for money borrowed, or pay- 
ment for the furniture to marry on, or payment to some 
relative whose claim cannot be disregarded. The rent, though 
abominable for the kind of house provided, cannot in practice 
be cut down, for in London the speculators in houses have 
us at their mercy; and if the young professional leaves 
London, the railway-ticket brings up his rent to the same 
figure, while the daily railway journey, even for those 
whom it does not exhaust—a question apparently de- 
pencent upon some liability in the spine—is a terrible 
consumer alike of energy and of time. The cost of 
the food cannot be reduced, except by a vegetarianism 
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which involves household rebellion, and there is no luxury, 
not even tobacco, or the occasional purchase of a book, to be 
cut away. The single thing to be said is that there are 
married men who live in a civilised way on £500 a year, and 
that, as it can be done, it is better for the man with £700 to 
do it than to bind himself so completely by his own arrange. 
ments to spend all he has. Freedom is worth any endurance 
except that of squalor so complete that the children lose their 
caste, and with it their chance of leading what we have called, 
perhaps unfairly, the civilised life,—that is, the life in which 
the mechanism necessary to living is kept going by paid 
assistance. 


There is, we believe, no class which, if it could foresee the 
future, would look forward with such apprehension as the one 
to which “a family man” belongs, or professes to belong, — 
the class that is, which, while thoroughly cultivated and dis. 
posed to marry, earns from £500 to £750 a year. The con. 
striction of their lives increases with every decade. New 
wants spring up almost yearly, and if gratified become 
necessities, or if not gratified leave a feeling of disappoint. 
ment and defeat. ‘A family man,” for example, provides, as 
a matter of course, for the annual holiday which his grand. 
father would have taken once in ten years, or not at all. 
The cost of renting a house has risen with the rise of wages, 
and, in consequence of some Trades-Union rules, in the most 
bewildering way, the householder being plundered not 
only by his landlord, but in the charges for the pettiest 
repairs. The cheap old houses on the outskirts have dis. 
appeared, while you cannot get a door-handle riveted without 
a charge for half-a-day’s time of a skilled workman. The 
wages of female servants, “country servants,” as “a family 
man ”’ calls them, have nearly doubled since 1850, though the 
cssayist is too hard on the cooks, who undoubtedly know 
their trade far better. The cost of men’s clothing has greatly 
increased, owing partly to a rise in the standard of the 
tailoring necessary for respectability, but partly, also, to the 
great rise in the cost of boots, shirts, and skilful washing, 
All these things, from the cost of brickmakers’ work upwards 
and outwards, will increase much further, and so will 
the pressure of rates, and of all forms of direct taxation. 
The sacrifices demanded for the education of children are 
increasing year by year, as the dear schools become more 
distinctly the best schools; and as the girls demand educa- 
tion equal, at least in its aim, to that which their brothers enjoy; 
everything which implies a demand on the work of a handi- 
craftsman will increase in price, and probably every luxury 
like wine, tobacco, and fresh literature. There is scarcely a 
chance that the general standard of life, which is, of course, 
the great cause of expenditure, will be lowered to the Con- 
tinental level; we doubt a general growth of penuriousness 
like that of the Continent, though we see some signs of it; 
and there will be no rise, rather a heavy fall, in professional 
incomes. The prizes will be bigger than ever, because the 
aggregate of wealth increases, and some professions, not- 
ably successful authorship and journalism, will enjoy more 
ease; but the great body of the professional, mercantile, and 
distributing classes, and especially all who earn salaries by 
head-work, will be crushed by the competition of the newly 
educated. The competition is already perfectly frightful. A 
vacancy in an appointment of £300 a year draws a thousand 
eager applicants, of whom at least one-half are qualified by 
the necessary education; while every “ opening ” is purchased 
—at rising rates, too—the moment it is heard of. We shall 
in a very few years be in presence of that feature of 
American life which makes almost every young man there 
seek business rather than the professions, as _ offering 
at least a chance of prizes which the “higher” walks 
of life have no longer to bestow. The lives of the 
cultivated who have little capital—or, like “a family man,” 
no capital at all—will become more and more constricted, 
marriage will be pushed five years back, and no one will 
resign his post or his employment till actually forced. We 
suppose cultivation will survive all that, for it does survive it 
on the Continent; and of all badly paid men, average pro- 
fessors are the worst paid; but if it does, we shall see also 
the Continental tone about money, the total lack of freedom 
where it is concerned. A Judge in Germany lives a culti- 
vated and more or less respected man on £250 a year; but he 
dces it at the price of submitting his freedom and his wife’s 
freedom to every household regulation whereby a penny can 
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be saved. We cannot see, with all respect for Fabians, that 
that is an ennobling prospect, as it is a decidedly unpleasant 


one. 





THE BUDS AND BLOSSOM OF TREES. 


«A Belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs.” 


a\0 know the beauty of trees, they should be watched 
from the first day of the New Year. To wait till the 
young jeaves clothe the branches, is to miss half the early 
races of the woods ; for the trees, like the sun-burnt maidens 
of the Southern Sea, wear ornament before drapery, and 
lightly wreathe their limbs with beads and coral stars and 
studs, little coquettish jewels, like shells and flowers, and, 
like them, often thrown away before the day is done, or 
exchanged for ornament more lasting and complete. 

Nothing in the full foliage of summer is more beautiful 
than the early buds and blossom of trees; yet no “ flower of 
the field” is doomed to blush unseen so often as the flowers 
of trees. The gaze, which is at once bent down towards the 
erocus or the primrose, is seldom raised to the crimson 
blossoms which now cover the tops of the elms like drops of 
ruby rain, or to the pendent blossoms of the poplars, the little 
golden brushes on the ash, or the pink flowers which stud the 
larch boughs like sea-anemones. These are blossoms which 
appear on the naked limbs of trees. Later, among the young 
leaves of the oak and sycamore, the bunches of pale-yellow 
bloom are confused with the young leaf; and it is not till the 
ground below the last is piled with golden, dustlike petals 
that we wonder whence they came, and what the flower was 
like that bore them. 

One only among the hundred buds of trees is well known, 
and used for ornament in England—the “ palms ”—which 
will be gathered by every stream and pond next week before 
Palm Sunday. Even they have as many phases of beauty as 
the rose ;—first, the tiny pearl-like studs of satin-white ; then 
egg-shaped buds bound in grey plush like the lining of an 
opera-cloak; and lastly, rounded golden thimbles, set with 
tiny blossoms. Or to follow the fancy of the Cheshire 
children, the young buds are the goose’s-eggs, and the golden 
flowers the goslings, hatched by the hot March sun, and 
bending to the river. But the beauty of the buds of trees 
is almost invisible against the sky. They are lifted too far 
from the eye, and their forms are too minute and their colours 
too pale to break across the line of sight and play a part in 
broad effects of sylvan beauty. To be appreciated in mass the 
buds of trees must be viewed from above, from the opposite side 
of a glen, or in a copse below the observer. In the deep woods 
which cluster at the foot of the Hindhead, in the broken hollows 
near Haslemere, the millions of buds and catkins so pervade 
the upper level of the copse that the distant trees seem to rise 
through vapour and smoke. Nearer, the smoke resolves itself 
‘into motionless flakes of white or grey, dotting each upright 
wand and branch like seed-pearls sewn on a velvet scabbard. 
But at a distance the whole wood seems blurred with motion- 
less puffs of white vapour, merging in the distance into a 
greyish haze. Plunge into the copse, and the source and 

‘shape of the misty mirage is explained. Every clump of 
underwood is studded with bud or blossom, though hardly a 
leaf is out from fence to fence. The catkins of the hazel and 
the tiny pink star-fish flowers are almost over, but the cornel 
buds are formed and the masses of blackthorn are powdered 
over with tight little globes no larger than a mustard- 
seed, in which lies packed the embryo blossom. The black- 
poplars are still as leafless as in the bitterest December frosts ; 
but their topmost twigs have lost their rigid look and are decked 
with little funeral plumes of sooty-black flower. At all the 
Joints of the woodbine green buds are peeping out in pairs, and 
on the sunny edges of the copses the dog-rose is opening its 
leaves to the winds and frost. The elder is the only other native 
tree in leaf so early, though why this, the softest and weakest 
of the woodland shrubs, should share with the climbing 
woodbine and rose the honour of being the first to wear the 
colours of spring, is still among the secrets of the wood. 
On the wild-cherries, the flower-clusters are shown in 
miniature globes, which stud the upper branches with whity- 
brown knobs and clusters, and the Lombardy poplars, 
as yet leafless and dry, have a false foliage of splen- 


4id crimson catkins, which lie tumbled, like crimson and 


yellew caterpillars, upon the ground below. But the buds 


of the willows are the main feature in the phase of 
beauty in the woodlands in March which precedes the 
bursting of the leaf. The tall osier rods are of all colours, 
grey and green, yellow and scarlet, maroon and black, 
and these, from root to top, are studded with white satin 
buds. The most beautiful of all have a deep purple bark 
which shines with a polish like Chinese lac, against which the 
velvet-white of the buds stands out in perfect contrast of 
texture as well as of colour. * 


It is these beautiful and exactly placed ornaments that 
make the silver haze in the woods before Palm Sunday; 
and it is perhaps of their silver fleeces that Shelley thought 
when he wrote of the spring— 

“ Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air.” 

In the sunny March mornings, when the sun is up 
at seven, and a choice band of native songbirds, the 
thrush, the blackbird, the robin and the hedge-sparrow 
are singing their pertest and loudest, unchallenged by a 
single note of song from the earliest of the warblers from 
beyond the seas, every tree shows some slight, half-hinted 
shadow of spring change. It is like the change of breathing 
as sleep is ending, or the swelling of wetted grain. At every 
joint, and at the end of every twig, there is ever so slight a 
swelling of the bud; and though the change of shape and 
colour in each is hardly discernible till held in the hand, the 
multiplied myriads of tiny curves change the whole aspect of 
the tree. In the sycamore, the points of the lower buds are 
slipping from their sheaths, like long green olives of Italy. 
The downy sumach tips are rough with swelling knobs, the 
laburnums are flecked with silver-grey, and even on the 
planes, where last year’s fruit still hangs, the buds are 
swelling. But perhaps the most beautiful of all are the 
sprays of the hawthorn. Where each thorn leaves the stem, 
a tiny, gemlike globe has appeared upon the bark, laced on 
the sides with green and gold, and tipped with rosy carmine. 
The sharp thorn mounts guard above it, and protects it from 
harm,—one thorn to a bud, all the tree over. But where the 
young shoots end—where there is no protecting spear—there 
the buds are clustered, that if one fail another may take its 
place. 

It is true of most English woods and gardens that the 
larger the tree the smaller is its flower. Few people could 
describe the blossom of the oak, or trace its change from the 
tiny pale-green flower to the infant acorn, in its miniature 
cup no bigger than an ivy-berry; or paint from memory the 
flower-clusters which nestle among the beech-leaves in early 
June. Except the horse-chestnut, we have no native flower- 
ing timber-tree to take the place of the tulip-tree of North 
America, or the mimosa groves of the African plains. Yet 
the tulip-tree, with its broad, flat-headed leaves, and fine 
orange blossoms, like single inverted bells of the crown 
imperial, will flourish like the poplars in an English garden 
or hedgerow, and is far more useful as timber than the quick- 
| growing and ornamental abele. We need another flowering 
| tree. Even the blossoms of the lime would be less seen and 
admired were it not for their scent and the attraction which 
they offer to the bees. Were the flowers of oak and elm, of 

poplar and of fir dependent on the bees, rather than on the 

wind, for fertilisation, and the carriage of the pollen from 
| flower to flower, they would be better known and appreciated 
‘than they are. But the pines at least attract the early 
| bees. Never perhaps was there such a harvest for the hives as 
| was won from their blossoms in the warm days of last spring. 
|The upright spikes of yellow, clustering flowers on the 
| Austrian pines, were crowded with the working bees, which 
| laboured among the dusty piles till their bodies were covered 
| with pollen, like flour-porters in the docks. The blossoms of 
the silver firs, the “ balm of Gilead” of rural botanists, usually 
borne so high on the lofty summits, that no bee would soar to 
reach them, studded even the lower branches, and revealed to 
ground-walking mortals a new feature of the flower-garden 
which lies in the upper stories of the woods. But we still 
lack flowering trees. Now that the pear and the cherry, the 
| peach and plum, the apple and the quince, and above all, the 
early and beautiful almond, are once more hastening into 
blossom, can we not take a lesson from Japan, and plant, 
not in isolated trees, but in orchards and groves, the double 
| plum, and the pink-flowering cherry, which, for a few weeks, 
will fill our parks and gardens with the b!ossom and colour 
which even March winds cannot kill? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CRISIS AND ITS DANGERS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The crisis is full of peril to Unionism. 

First,—Unionists are tempted to become remiss in the 
defence of the Union. Mr. Gladstone is gone; his dis- 
appearance from the political scene ends, they think, the 
movement in favour of Home-rule; the Radicals will turn 
sulky; the absence of Mr. Gladstone will chill Liberal 
enthusiasm; Irish Separatists will turn against their English 
allies. All these sanguine expectations may, and I believe will, 
turn out unfounded. Never was there a time when Unionists 
needed to show greater vigilance and energy. The end of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political career is not the death of Home-rule. His 
retirement frees his party from a great deal of embarrassment. 
If it weakens the Gladstonians in some respects, it strengthens 
them in others. In Scotland, the Separatists already feel, I 
suspect, a renewal of strength.. Lord Rosebery’s indubitable 
Scotch nationality is at least as attractive to his countrymen 
as Mr. Gladstone’s factitious and overdone Scotticism. There 
is no reason, again, to suppose that the devotees of the new 
Liberalism will desert the cause of Home-rule. They became 
Home-rulers partly because the concession of a separate 
Parliament to Ireland fell in with a part of the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Liberalism, and partly because the 
alliance with the Irish Nationalists was essential to the 
maintenance in power of the English so-called Liberal 
Party. Sentimentalism has, during the last eight years, not 
lost its force. The eighty Irish votes were necessary to Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886; they are still more necessary to Lord 
Rosebery in 1894. We all know why democrats, in defiance 
of every democratic principle, insisted that the concession of 
Home-rule should not remove the Irish Members from West- 
minster. They surrendered democratic principles because 
they saw that the sacrifice was necessary to the success of 
revolutionary policy. The contest with the Separatists, then, 
isnot at an end; it has only entered on a new stage. Remiss- 
ness on the part of Unionists is natural, but it means ruin. 





Secondly,—Suppose, however, that, as is quite possible, 
dissensions break out among the ill-assorted party which, as 
many Unionists believe, was kept together only by the force 
of Mr. Gladstone’s authority. The supporters of Unionism 
will then be exposed to a new temptation. They will be 
tempted to gain premature success by means of finesse and 
maneuvring. It is at least on the cards that occasions may 
arise when the Ministry may be defeated by a coalition 
brought about by indefensible concessions to Sir William 
Harcourt or Mr. Labouchere. Such a coalition may seem 
to Parliamentary managers a fine stroke of statesmanship. 
It would mean, in reality, a death-blow to Unionism, and a 
death-blow which brought upon the Unionist Party dis- 
credit as well as destruction. On this matter, we may appeal 
to experience. The intrigues of 1885 drove an enfeebled 
Cabinet out of power; but they gave birth to the Home-rule 
Bill of 1886. A policy of intrigue in 1894 might bring Lord 
Rosebery’s Ministry to an end, but would, it is likely enough, 
make it possible for some Home-rule Bill of 1895 to become 
the law of: the land. Intrigue means loss of character, and 
loss of character means political destruction. 

Thirdly,—If the Unionists neither give way to indolence 
nor suffer themselves to be the victims of Parliamentary 
diplomacy, they will still be exposed to another and even more 
subtle temptation. Some of them, at least, may be tempted 
to accept aso-called compromise. Lord Rosebery is exactly the 
leader who would naturally aim at ending the Home-rule con- 
troversy by some kind of transaction. He isnot an enthusiast; 
he cannot, to judge by his speech in the House of Lords, be a 
very ardent Home-ruler. If he finds that the electors dis- 
play no vehement feeling aguinst the House of Lords, he will 
naturally attempt to gain by concession ends which he cannot 
attain by force. He is in a far better position than was Mr. 


Gladstone, at any rate towards the end of his career, for com- 
pelling or inducing the Irish Nationalists to accept a measure 
of a far more moderate character than the Bill of 1893. They 
accepted the Bill of 1886, though it gave them far less than 
did the Bill of 1893. If they were told by a Premier who knew 
his own mindthat the Bill of 1886 was all that could be offered 
them, say in 1895, they would, we may be sure, accept the 











inevitable, and wisely enough from their own point of view 
act on the principle that half-a-loaf is better than no bread, 
and take what they could get. They at least know that if 
Ireland attains a separate Parliament and a separate Exeoy.. 
tive, no restrictions on the authority of the Irish Government 
will prevent Irish leaders from gaining, by a few years more 
of agitation, at least as much independence for Ireland ag 
Irish Separatists now profess to desire. But offers which 
might disappoint, but would not estrange the Irish National. 
ists, would, it may be feared, prove very attractive tosome Union. 
ists, both in and out of Parliament. To men immersed in. 
party conflicts a measure which disappoints an Opponent almost 
necessarily appears a measure which has something to recom. 
mend it; and Englishmen who have great experience in the 
conduct of peaceful political contests, and are quite unvergeg 
in revolutionary conflicts, are attracted by any proposal, how. 
ever unwise and illogical, which has the air of a compromise, 
Lord Rosebery, moreover, is exactly the statesman to place 
a compromise before Unionists in its most seductive form, 
The seductiveness of apparent moderation is the gravest peri} 
which the time presents. The plain truth is, that between 
Unionism and Separatism neither compromise nor transaction 
is possible. Moderate Home-rule would probably be the 
most ruinous of all the forms of Home-rule. Until this truth 
is fully mastered by every Unionist, the cause of the Union 
is in peril. Compromise is surrender. This is our only safe 
rule of conduct.—I am, Sir, &e., A. V. Dicey, 





“ CONTRACTING-OUT.” 
[To THE EpitoR oF THE ‘* SpxctTaTor.’’} 

Srr,—As the question whether or uot the right to contract. 
out of the Employers’ Liability Bill should be taken away 
from free-born Englishmen, has an important bearing upon 
the present differences between the two Houses of Parlia. 
ment, may I ask you to allow me to point out what appears 
to me some misapprehension of the subject on the part of 
your correspondent, “J. M. Ludlow,” whose letter was 
printed in the Spectator of March 3rd. 

Your editorial remark, giving a preference to the evidence 
of the ballot of the London and North-Western men in 
favour of the continuance of their mutual insurance, and 
considering it a safer guide to the real wishes of the employés, 
than the open meeting your correspondent refers to, sounds. 
perfectly right and just. In support of your view, we find 
the Member for Crewe driven to disoblige and embarrass his 
leader and his party by the amendment he so nearly carried, 
and this has been followed by the compromise of the Member 
for Rugby. Both of these representatives must have been 
more or less influenced by their constituents. 

These private mutual associations are liberally supple- 
mented by the employers from mixed motives certainly, but 
the desire for goodwill is assuredly not the least of them. 
If dislike of law proceedings, and the consciousness that 
defeated plaintiffs cannot pay the defendants’ costs, add to the 
disposition to encourage such associations, and to contribute 
largely to them, that is an advantage which the men possess 
under the law as it now stands, and which no new legislation 
has any moral justification in taking away. The House of 
Lords has, in this instance, exercised the courage to defend 
individual rights, according to the best traditions of the 
country. They may have undertaken a thankless duty which 
the great majority of their humbler fellow-citizens cannot 
just now appreciate. The masses are supporting the Trades- 
Union leaders at present, and fear that independent associa- 
tions will lessen subscriptions and the discipline of strikes, 
but if they have become our masters, they are “ still, at least, 
our countrymen,” and will learn to understand and value the 
good sense and the good intentions of the Upper House in 
less time than its enemies anticipate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE SHUTE. 


{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—Mr. Ludlow, whose letter on “contracting-out” you 
published in the Spectator of March 3rd, is undoubtedly as 
high an authority as any man in the Kingdom onall questions 
connected with Friendly Societies, Trades-Unions, and other 
associations of working people. I fear, therefore, that his un- 
hesitating condemnation of the contracting-out clause may 
have great influence, and (in my judgment) do much harm, 
in many quarters. I will therefore ask you to allow me to say 
a few words on points which he raises, 
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LS . 
Will the worst employers, as he thinks, avail themselves 


of the permission to contract out? Surely not, in my 
jadgment, for the Bill, as amended by the Lords, provides 
safeguards which prevent employers who might be so inclined 
from driving hard bargains with their workpeople. In fact 
in order to contract out, an employer must offer better terms 
than the Bill gives his workpeople, of which the latter are 
quite competent to judge. Therefore, in my opinion, the only 
employers who will avail themselves of the clause will be those 
who are willing to make a pecuniary sacrifice in order to 
remain on good terms with their workpeople. 

Contracting-out leads to the hushing-up of accidents.—This 
I admit to be an objection, if it be true that the reports of 
accidents are hushed-up, in the case of railway companies 
where insurance is established. In that case, it seems to me 
that the authorities are to blame more than the companies or 
their servants, and they should be made to do their duty, and, 
if necessary, given such extra powers as would make hushing- 
ap impossible. Actions for damages no doubt bring the facts 
as to accidents out; but the remedy is, in my experience, a 
very costly and uncertain one, to which workpeople should 
not be obliged to have recourse. 

The system would make the men slavishly dependent on 
their employers, the withdrawal of whose contributions would 
ruin theinsurance fund.—But, besides the great improbability 
of such withdrawal, it would only at the worst throw the 
the workpeople back on their statutory remedies in case of 
accident, and this the opponents of contracting-out must 
admit would benefit them. 

The Trades-Unions, as represented by their officers, are 
strongly opposed to it—So should I be, Iam afraid, were I one 
of them. Why? Because if the system prevailed, I should 
almost certainly see my rank-and-file dwindling from year to 
year as the relations between employers and their workpeople 
become more intimate and friendly. But looking from 
outside, I must say that though from the officers’ point of 
view bad for the Unions, more friendly relations would be 
beyond all question good for the nation. Even now I should 
doubt whether the officers on this question truly represent 
their men; at any rate, the ballot in the case of the London 
and Nerth-Western Railway seems to indicate the contrary. 
T happen to know well the two working men whom he cites as 
witnesses. No one has more respect or regard for them than 
I, though I own I am greatly surprised by their opposition 
to the contracting-out clause. For both were turned out of 

‘their Unions, or at any rate had to leave them, many years ago 
on account of their loyalty to co-operation. Their experience 
therefore seems to me to show how rigid and oppressive 
Trades-Union rule may easily be made. It certainly leads 
me to the opposite conclusion to theirs, though I respect their 
loyalty to their order in spite of the hard measure they have 
had. The short fact is, that the Unions are essentially fight- 
ing organisations. They have done their work, and, aided by 
other influences, have brought about the present condition of 
British industry, in which oppression by employers is almost 

impossible. Indeed, from my experience, the employers are 
at least as much in need of such protection as can be obtained 
by combination as their workpeople.—I am, Sir, &e., 

THos. HuGues. 





GOVERNMENT BY DEPUTATION. 

. [To rue Epiror oF THE “ SprcTaToR,’’] 

‘St,—Teehnically speaking, the Constitution of this country 
only changes at long intervals, and after considerable dis- 
cussion and agitation; but, in practice, new modes of proce- 
dure are adopted without any discussion, by a sort of evolution, 
Which, to outside observers, is extremely funny. One of these 
new modes may be fairly called ‘‘ government by deputation.” 
I find ina paper of March Ist that a deputation of eighteen 
Radical Members had an interview with Mr. Marjoribanks, 
o— Liberal Whip, for the purpose of attempting to impose 
their will upon him as to the selection of anew Prime Minister 
in the plaee of Mr. Gladstone. This deputation of “ King- 
makers” included some names of world-wide fame, such as 
Cobb and Logan, Rowe, Jones, and Broad, all of whom are 
sure to lead immense assistance to the coming man. I have 
myself attended on two or three occasions deputations to 
Ministers at their Offices, at the request of various persons 
interested in great public questions connected with their 
departments, and I have also often had private interviews 





with Whips on confidential subjects; but the idea of going 
with a large deputation to this “ Vice of King’s vicegerent ” 
for the purpose of selecting a new vicegerent, appears to one 
as comical as it is novel. On the occasions in which I have 
shared in these attempts to govern the country by means of 
deputations, I have always been struck by the contrast 
between the immense fuss and labour imposed upon those 
getting up the agitation, and the small amount of means at 
the disposal of the Minister to satisfy the wishes of those who 
wait upon him. 

I remember going last year with a deputation of the 
citizens of London to place on record their opinions on the 
Trish Bill. We followed a body connected with the North of 
Ireland opponents of that measure. Their interview with 
the Prime Minister had left him very cross indeed, but he 
received us with what is called his accustomed urbanity. 
He threw out from his inexhaustible storehouse a few obser- 
vations, such as an assurance that his Home-rule Bill was 
only a restoration of Grattan’s Parliament, to which assertion 
nobody ventured to offer any contradiction, and bowed us 
out as quickly as he could. I have also been with deputations 
connected with complicated economical questions, and never 
found the smallest progress made vy so wasting the Minister’s 
time. I think the hour has come, when along with govern- 
ment by cross-questions and crooked answers in the House of 
Commons, government by deputation should be ruthles-ly 
put down, and I submit this isa more urgent matter than 
the ending or mending the House of Lords.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

15 St. James’s Place, March 2nd. H. R. GRENFELL. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 

Srr,—Is it so certain, as some suppose, that the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone has seriously darkened the prospects of the 
Liberal Party at the next General Election? There seems 
certainly something to be said for a contrary opinion. Surely 
the old “Gladstonianism,” pure and simple, if presented 
afresh to the constituencies, would have had to struggle at 
the polls with very wide-spread feelings of disappointment 
and weariness. Even the amiable old ladies in Scotland 
would hardly have been so keen a second time for “ giving th’ 
auld man another chance” to renew his unprofitable Home- 
rule crusade. But where the name of Gladstone would 
suggest weariness and disappointment to tens of thousands, 
will not the name of Rosebery suggest new hope to hundreds 
of thousands ? His very youth, his successes in the London 
County Council and in the coal-strike arbitration, the belief 
that he has in reserve a practical measure of reform for the 
Upper House, and—last, but not least, with intelligent elec- 
tors—the generally admitted soundness of his foreign policy, 
all seem to suggest a possible enthusiasm on his behalf, such 
as the now defunct “ Gladstonianism” could hardly have 
again commanded. 

Moral—Let not Unionists count on an easy victory.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HE. T. 





THE CHILDREN OF AGNOSTICS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpPEcTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of February 17th, on 
“The Children of Agnostics,” you use the words,—‘* A con- 
clusion which one rejects for one’s chiidren is either a conclu- 
sion one doubts, or a conclusion of which one is ashamed ;” 
and you end without pointing out any prudent course for 
agnostics to adopt in reference to a position admittedly diffi- 
cult. Writing not as an agnostic myself, but as one who has 
had ample means of knowing the feelings of agnostics, I 
would ask that the words quoted be reconsidered, and also 
that some more positive or constructive advice be tendered as 
to what a genuine agnostic is to do with regard to the teach- 
ing of his children. The simple remedy of ceasing to be an 
agnostic is, of course, out of the question to such a man. But 
I submit that the real reason why he does not impart his 
entire views to his children, or perhaps any part of them, is 
not because he either doubts such views or is ashamed of them. 
There would be nothing to call for shame in accepting a 
conclusion pointed to by facts, whatever it were. His reason 
is that the question is one of such complexity that it does not 
admit of being presented adequately to the mind of a child; 
while if put barely, in bald, unqualified language, it ceases to 





represent the mature views of the sceptic himself, so that he 
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prefers to leave the inculcation of it until there exists culture 
enough for its reception. Of course he knows that opinions 
and ideas on such subjects will be sure to reach the child’s 
mind from other sources, because such ideas are, so to speak, 
in the air, and will inevitably be imbibed. He may therefore 
set himself quietly to counteract them, or he may leave the 
whole question to settle itself. But, so far as I can see, your 
counsel has “added nothing unto” him in his perplexity, 
since he can hardly be prepared to impart teaching in the 
name of truth which he is fully aware will have to be untaught 
later on.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Rovurs, 

Chaplain of Scrope Castle, Bedale. 





THE LYRICS AND BALLADS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 
[To THe EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Is not one secret of the charm of Scott’s ballads their 
never-failing lilt? they are emphatically lyrics in the exact 
sense of that word—their author is always, perhaps sometimes 
unconsciously, a minstrel. Old Elspeth Cheyne’s ballad of 
the skirmish before Harlaw contains a verse which would 
ring in the dullest ears. Speaking of the advance of Donald 
and his Highland host, she says, or rather sings :— 
“Their tartans they were waving wide, 
Their glaives were glancing clear, 
Their pibrochs rung frae side to side, 
Would deafen ye to hear.” 
There is another instance of this power of minstrelsy in 
“The Fire King,’—a translation, not an original ballad, be it 
observed :— 
“ For down came the Templars, like Kedron in flood, 
And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood.” 
And yet the mighty minstrel had no ear for music !—I am, 
Sir, &e., RIcHARD FRANKLIN JUPP. 


Glenavon House, Wooler, Northumberland. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In gratitude for the “howlers” which you published 
in the Spectator of March 3rd, on the authority of your 
correspondent “ W. M. T.,” Isend you from my own collection 
the following samples, which have, I think, attained as yet to 
only private circulation. The manner in which the cate- 
ciumens arrived at their answers is generally too obvious to 
need explanation :— 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s continental policy—aA. Cromwell was 

ery well behaved and quiet. He had nine children. 

Q. When was Clive born ?—A. In 1757, at the age of 18. 

Q. What was the object of the Censorship at Rome ?—A. It was 
established to put down celibacy, profligacy, and other vices. 

Q. Give the meaning and derivation of “ discrimen.”—A. The 
cer.sis of a battle; from “dis,” in every direction, and “ crimen,” 
a charge. 

Q. What was the sound of the Greek Digamma ?—A. Like a 
big drum. 

Q. Translate edtduevos tpets xiuapas %vceyv.—A. Having sworn 
three dams, he sacrificed. 

Q. What was the purport of the Sermon on the Mount ?— 
A. Our Lord said, ‘ If a man smite thee on the right cheek, smite 
him also on the other.” 

Q. Write a short biography of Joab.—A. Joab is my washpot. 

Q. What is a Parable P—A. A heavenly story with no earthly 
meaning. 

Q. Define a circle—A. A circle is that which may be drawn 
from any point to any space. 


—TI an, Sir. &., G. H. P. 





THE ETHICS OF FLIRTATION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of February 24th on 
“The Ethics of Flirtation,” you lay it down that a woman 
may flirt with a dozen men if she likes, while a man may 
flirt with only one woman ata time. I fail to see the reason 
for making any such distinction. Flirtation has been well 
defined as “attentions without intentions;” and it is a 
harmless, pretty game when played fairly,—otherwise, it is 
cruel sport, and as heartless in one sex as in the other. To 
my mind, the essence of flirtation is, that the “attentions” 
should be paid to a number, and not lavished on one; for 
then the game degenerates into serious love-making, and if 
played without intentions, then into dishonourable love- 


tions” to one woman, she will naturally become “ino: 
with a belief in his single-hearted devotion,” and nie 
love him, to her lasting sorrow. If, on the other hand, a a 
flirts with a dozen dear friends, as a woman may, why then 
his energies are diffased and dispersed in harmless vapourings, 
and no one is any the worse. Again, if a woman leads any of 
her admirers to “believe in her single-hearted devotion» 
when she does not mean it, then she is just as bad as th 
man in a like case. 

But you may say that love-making is confined to one ge 
and that therefore there is a distinction after all. Is it? p, 
women never make love? There is a subtle process known ty 
the sex as “leading him on,” which is the counterpart of 
male courting, and not to be distinguished from it, | denp 
that a woman has any rights of property in the dozen o, 
more men she may flirt with ; and considering that there aye 
not enough men to go round as it is, I think that any othe 
woman has a perfect right to lure off any of the dozen, if she 
ean. After all, flirtation is only the effort to please tho 
opposite sex, either in man or woman,—innocent if pursued 
openly and above-board, guilty if carried to the point of mis. 
leading the other party; and equally innocent or guilty in 
either sex, without distinction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FLIRTATION, 








BOOKS. 


—~—_>—_- 
A SEER OF 1830.* 


“In the old days,” writes Mr. Espinasse in his recently pub. 
lished Reminiscences, “the ladies and gentlemen who now 
occupy, most undeservedly, foremost places even in the better 
class of periodicals, had their vanity innocently gratified by 
contributing to the now extinct annuals—the Keepsakes and 
Amulets, the Literary Souvenirs and Books of Beauty. ‘Per. 
sons of quality’ had a literature of their own, written solely 
and read solely by themselves. Its gradual extinction is, 
from one point of view, very much to be regretted in the 
interests both of the reading public and the promising young 
author.” There is a certain measure of justice in this indict. 
ment of the encroaching amateur, but the statement that the 
fashionable annuals of the Keepsake type were written solely 
by “persons of quality” is decidedly misleading. For there 
lies before us as we write the Keepsake for 1830, bound in 
watered red silk with gilt edges, and presenting, though 
frayed and faded, a vastly genteel appearance. Of aristo- 
cratic authors there is certainly no lack in the list of con- 
tributors, which includes the names of Lords Holland, Nor: 
manby, Nugent, Porchester, and Morpeth, and a sprinkling of 
Honourables. But it is worthy of note that the list is headed 
by Sir Walter Scott, and contains, amongst others, the names 
of S. T. Coleridge, William Roscoe, Theodore Hook, and 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. In other words, professional literary 
men of varying degrees of eminence are associated with the 
enterprise. Now Mr. Espinasse, in the chapter from which 
we have quoted, complains that in the periodicals of to-day 
enterprising editors “ welcome with eagerness commonplace; 
which they would reject, unless they could parade it as con- 
tributed by a Peer or a Peeress, a Bishop or a Dean, a well- 
known politician or M.P.” On the other hand, we are bound 
to say that, in the Keepsake for 1830, the work of the profes- 
sionals is by no means up to the level of their reputations. 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ House of Aspen ” is not a representative 
specimen of his genius. Roscoe’s sonnet on the “ Camellia” 
is a decidedly forced and hot-house production, and Theodore 
Hook’s romantic tale, “The Bride,” is steeped in sickly senti- 
mentality. From the blameless muse of Bayly we do not 
expect much, but his “Songs of a Soldier’s Story ” are super- 
eminently insipid. For here we have that miles lacrimosus 
who was for ever leaning on his sword and wiping away 
tear. The last stanza is quite worth quoting :— 
“ He turn’d and left the spot,— 

Oh! do not deem him weak ; 

For dauntless was the soldier’s heart, 
Though tears were on his cheek : 
Go watch the foremost rank, 
In danger’s dark career ; 


Be sure the hand most potent there, 
Has wiped away a tear.” 








making. If a man confines his “attentions without inten- 





* The Keepsake for MDCCCXXX, 


Edited by Frederic Mansel. Reynolds» 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co, 
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The italics are Bayly’s, not ours. Verily it is a far cry from 
the “Songs of a Soldier’s Story” to Mr. Kipling’s “ Barrack- 
Room Ballads.” 

There is, however, one contribution in The Keepsake for 1830 
qhich we have read with the liveliest interest. It is from the 

nof the author of Granby, a spirited society novel which 
may still be perused with pleasure ; and though it possesses 
no special literary merit, is of peculiar value, as emphasising 
the extraordinary progress of science and invention in the 
ast sixty years. The title of the piece is “A Dialogue for 
the year 2130, extracted from the Album of a Modern Sibyl,” 
and is nothing more nor less than an attempt to foreshadow 
the altered conditions of life three hundred years ahead. The 
guthor gives free rein to his fancy, but, as we shall show by 
extracts from his dialogue, often falls far short of the accom- 
plished facts of 1894 :— 

{The Scene is laid in Kensington Square. 
Sir James B——, meeting Mr. C—-.] 

“Lord A—. Ah! C——, I am delighted to meet you. You are 
an unexpected novelty. I thought you were in Africa. 

Mr. C—. I have been there ; but I left it a month ago—every- 
body was leaving when I came away. I am just arrived from 
out of Scotland; breakfasted this morning at Edinburgh; and 
have not been in town above a couple of hours. The roads are 
dreadfully heavy now. Conceive my having been seven hours 
gud a half coming from Edinburgh to London!” 

When the Great Northern and North Western lines were 
racing a couple of years ago, the time occupied in the transit 
was reduced to within eight hours. Mr. C—— then goes on 
to describe a shooting-party at the Duke of Birmingham’s, 
when the company consisted of “a Chinese, two South 
Americans, the Duke of Paramatta, the Australian ambassa- 
dor, and a New Zealand man.” They had tolerably good 
sport “killing between four and five thousand head on 
the last day;” but Mr. C—— lost a match with Paramatta 
as “he had greatly the advantage in point of equipment. His 
guns would give twenty-seven discharges in the minute, and 
mine only twenty-five.” The magazine-rifles and Maxim guns 
of to-day are a long way ahead of Paramatta’s weapons. 
However, Mr. C——’s mechanical hunting-machines, built to 
clear fences 10 ft. high, give us the go-by. The galloping 
horses recently employed in the “ Ride to the Abyss” in the 
stage version of Berlioz’s Faust—it ought really to be re- 
christened Cavalleria Mechanica—are mere stationary engines, 
and not suited to cross-country riding. The reference toa 
friend who has been “four times round the world in his 
yacht” need not detain us; and as for the fashionable 
dinner-hour—12 o’clock at night—there is nothing in- 
trinsically remarkable in that. As the party cross the 
square to call on the D——’s, they are accosted by a 

crossing-sweeper and a mendicant, both of whom dis- 
course in very flowery and scientific language. “ Neces- 
sitas, gentlemen,” remarks the beggar, “non habet leges, 
and necessity, in spite of my reluctance, has compelled 
me to embrace the profession of an operative mendicant.” 
When Lord A—— declares that he has nothing to give him, 
the operative mendicant retorts, “ Then may the maledictions 
of a wounded spirit fall upon your devoted head! May your 
bosoms be lacerated by the hydras of discord! May a cor. 
roding colony of carking cares be ever ready to pullulate 
afresh out of the secret springs of your anticipated comforts ! 
And may the purgatorial pitch of the Slough of Despond 
envelop you eternally like flies in amber!” Thus are the 
unemployed and free education foreshadowed. On arrival 
at the D——’s, Lord A—— “touchesa spring on the door. A 
self-acting knocker gives a treble knock—door is opened by a 
steam porter dressed in the D—— livery.” In answer to the 
visitor's query, “Is Lady D—— at home,” the “figure nods 
its head. Lord A—— and Mr. C—— enter, repeat their 
names through the Announcement Tube, are conducted by 
the porter to the Introduction Chair, in which they place 
themselves, The Chair mounts with them through the 
ceiling, and they find themselves in the presence of Lady 
D—.” The steam porter is a childish fantasy, but the 
Introduction Chair, in the shape of the lift, has long 
been a fait accompli. Lady D—— informs her guests that 
she has been wintering on the Niger, and elicits from Lord 
A— an account of his last excursion to the North Pole. He 
had a most unpleasant experience, for “we had most im- 
Providently taken with us scarcely enough of the solvent to 
Work our way through the ice, and our concentrated essence 


Enter Lord A—— and 


of caloric was found to be of a very inferior quality.” Here 
Lady D—— interposes with a delightful feminine touch: 
“Ah! thenI am afraid you did not get it at the right place; ” 
and Lord A—— rejoins, “‘ But I am about to build a new iron 
yacht, and I shall try again next summer.” Then Lady D—— 
describes how she has been “talking to Mrs. Winterblossom 
‘this afternoon through the telescope till my fingers ache.”— 
“Where was she?” asks Mr. C——; and the answer is, 
“ About two miles off, at her house in Hamilton Place,”—a 
singularly modest vaticination, in view of what has already 
been achieved in the way of long-distance communication. 
The type-writer is next foreshadowed in the “automaton 
note-writer,” and a rather amusing passage follows, describing 
the “music of the future” in the shape of an opera called 
Annibale. “How fine,” says Lady D—, “that ‘ passage of the 
Alps’ is! How well the music represents all that one can 
suppose to have been going on—the trampling and bellowing 
of the elephants—the thundering of the avalanches—the 
repeated blows of the hammers and mattocks—then how 
magnificent is that chorus, when they pour the vinegar down 
the rocks!” From music the talk deviates into the arts and 
literature. Incidentally, we learn that dancing has been 
abolished as involving unnecessary fatigue, a state of affairs 
which would doubtless commend itself to the indolent male 
“wallflower” of to-day. Lord A—— takes up a book called Love 
and Algebra, and Lady D—— exclaims, ‘‘ Oh! don’t look at it; 
it was bought by mistake. I am ashamed of the book—one 
of the common scientific novels that are thumbed by coal- 
heavers and orange-women—the mere trash of a low circu- 
lating library”; whereon Mr. C—— rejoins, “ Well, I will 
plead guilty of having read it, and really found it better than I 
expected. I rather liked a passage in it where the hero pro- 
poses to his mistress through the medium of a simple equation, 
he making himself the wnknown quantity w.” Everything, we 
hear, is taught by the scientific novel, a forecast of the trend 
of fiction which is by no means unlikely of fulfilment. 
Another good hit is made in Lord A——’s remark, “ The har- 
vest has failed in Tartary, and you know that the state of 
foreign harvests affects our prices much more than that of our 
own.” Papers are published four times in the twenty-four 
hours, the mails take two days to come from Moscow, and 
monarchical Government has been established in America, 
Lord A. relating how his friend, the Duke of Massachusetts, has 
described to him in a letter the visit of the King of Canada to 
his Majesty Jonathan III. at Washington, war being shortly 
expected between these two Powers and the King of Carolina. 
Lastly, Mr. C—— gives the latest warlike ramours from the 
East, where the Emperor of India, the Burmese Republic, and 
the Kings of Borneo and Sumatra have entered into an 
alliance to resist the aggressions of Australia. 

As we have said above, only one-fifth of the period covered in 
this spirited little Sibylline fantasy has elapsed, and yet most 
of the author’s predictions have come true, while many other 
wonderful discoveries and inventions have been made, of 
which he had no inkling. What, for example, would he have 
thought of the case of a gentleman in the extreme South- 
west of Ireland, who, being unable to communicate on 
Sunday by the ordinary telegraphic means with Dublin, 
despatched a message by the Waterville cable to America, 
which was sent back to Dublin vid Valentia! It must, 
however, be admitted that the year 1830 was a singularly 
favourable one for indulging in such flights of fancy. Rail- 
ways were yet in their infancy, and the “steam-pot” was 
only beginning to oust the “ speed of the tantivy trot” from 
its supremacy. Seven years had yet to elapse before the date 
which is generally associated with the birth of the electric 
telegraph, and nine before that of the Daguerreotype. Con- 
cerning photography, the telephone, the phonograph, electric 
light, dynamite, and the New Humour, the Sibyl is silent. 
Should any imaginative writer of to-day attempt to emulate 
this interesting effort, the lesson of the last sixty years is not 
likely to exert a restraining influence on his outlook into 
futurity. 





WOMEN OF LETTERS.* 
THESE are delightful volumes. The authoress, Mrs, Towns- 
hend Mayer, has not only chosen good subjects, but she has 
the gift of piecing together her information skilfully, and of 
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endowing the characters she depicts with some of her own 
vigour and vitality. The title of the book clashes somewhat 
with another work of the same kind, called Women of Renown, 
lately noticed in these columns; and it is inevitable that in 
two books dealing with feminine celebrities, the same ground 
should occasionally have been traversed, as in the account of 
Sydney, Lady Morgan. This is an epoch of book-making, and 
of ai] the forms of book-making, that which collects graphic 
sketches of “ persons one would wish to have seen” under one 
cover, as we would fain collect our dearest friends under one 
roof, is the pleasantest and most harmless. It is difficult 
to choose out of the many women who have deserved or 
aspired to the title of “Women of Letters,” and we uncon- 
sciously resent the exclusion of some particular favourites. As 
Hazlitt said in his essay on “Living Poets,” “I am a great 
admirer of the female writers of the present day ; they appear 
to me like so many modern muses. I could be in love with 
Mrs. Inchbald, romantic with Mrs. Radcliffe, and sarcastic 
with Madame d’Arblay;” and he goes on to cite Mary Lamb, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah More, and Joanna Baillie. Of all 
these “ muses,” Mrs. Inchbald is the only one that figures in 
Women of Letters, and we quite agree with Hazlitt when 
we read of her beauty and great personal charm. Wherever 
she appeared, Mrs. Inchbald was acknowledged to be the 
prettiest woman in the room, and Mrs. Shelley, daughter of 
her friends Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, records: “TI 
have heard that a rival beauty pettishly complained that when 
Mrs. Inchbald came into a room and sat in a chair in the 
middle of it, as was her wont, every man gathered round 
it, and it was vain for any other woman to attempt to 
gain attention.” Yet, for all that, Mrs. Inchbald had staunch 
women-friends ; among them being Mrs. Siddons, Miss Farren 
(afterwards Lady Derby), Amelia Opie, rival belle and 
authoress, who divided Godwin’s attentions with her, and 
Fanny Kemble, from whose reminiscences is quoted a delight- 
ful description of her beauty, and the slight stammer that 
only gave point to her humorous sayings, as it did to those of 
Charles Lamb. The beautiful, hard-working actress led a life 
full of sharp contrasts; her bright, sympathetic nature and 
great personal gifts supplied the sunshine, but her poverty 
and the burden of supporting idle relations, caused many 
dark shadows to fall on her path. She found the character 
of fine lady doubled with that of household drudge, slightly 
anomalous and fatiguing, and writes:—“ Last Thursday I 
finished scrubbing my bedroom while a coach with a coronet 
and two footmen waited at the door to take me for an airing.” 
Besides her profession as an actress, Mrs. Inchbald gained con- 
siderable notice as an authoress. Her Simple Story, as Mrs. 
Townshend Mayer says, has become a classic; but her second 
novel, Nature and Art, is lost in the great forgotten dust-heap of 
literature, in spite of Rogers’ admiration and Leigh Hunt’s 
praise. The article on Amelia Opie is one of the best in 
the collection, and bears comparison with Miss Thackeray’s 
charming Sibyl. Miss Mitford, another rival muse whom 
we find depicted in the same volume, called Mrs. Opie and 
her novels “vulgar;” but then Miss Martineau says Miss 
Mitford had a “habit of disparagement of others;” and in 
her turn Miss Martineau seems to have shown some jealousy 
of Mrs. Opie and the rest of the Norwich circle. No one can 
deny Mrs. Opie’s beauty who has seen a portrait of her, 
especially the one painted by her husband, that now hangs in 
the National Portrait Gallery; and that she hada great success 
as a pathetic novel-writer is also indisputable when we read 
that Sir Walter Scott told her he had cried over her Father 
and Daughter more than he ever cried over such things. Even 
Miss Mitford was obliged to own her “painful pathos,” and 
that there were “a great many very good judges who admire 
her writings greatly.” Amelia Opie had many friends among 
the Quakers, particularly Elizabeth Fry, and others of the 
Gurney family. Old Lady Cork was distressed at the idea 
of seeing her after she joined their Society, shorn of the 
bright colours with which her youth seems intimately 
associated; but Lady Charleville, who wrote in French, 
‘pour avoir le plaisir de te tutoyer,” says that it will be all 
the same to her if Mrs. Opie turns Brahmin, if only she 
continues to love her. We should like to have seen the 
meeting of Mrs. Inchbald and Madame de Staél arranged 
by Mrs. Opie, Corinne ‘“‘inquisitive as well as attentive ” to 
Kemble’s “dear muse,” and Amelia Opie not yet attired in 
Quaker cap and kerchief, but gayest of the gay and full of 
enjoyment of the brilliant circle around her. 








~ ia. 

The authoress of Owr Village, “Sancho Panza in pettj.» 
coats,” as “L. E. L.” whispered (the muses were ‘ 
sionally rather ill-natured), was more celebrated for her 
talents than her looks. Miss Mitford illustrated her own 
saying, that all “literary ladies” are ugly, and that she 
had never met one that “might not have served for ref 
scarecrow to keep the birds from the cherries,” Short 
and dumpy and ill-dressed as she was, the names of ho 
visitors, says Mrs. Townshend Mayer, “would furnish a sort 
of Literary and Artistic Directory of the period.” Eliza. 
beth Barrett was her beloved friend, and she mentions 
cursorily having met at a dinner at Wordsworth’s (probably 
in 1836, though it is difficult sometimes to disentangle dates 
in these sketches), “Mr. Browning, a young poet.” Miss 
Mitford’s early prediction of fame for Miss Barrett showeg 
very considerable insight. “If she be spared, you wij} 
see her passing all women and most men as a nary. 
tive or dramatic poet.” Harriet Martineau, though grate. 
ful to Miss Austen and Miss Mitford for raising the 
standard of fiction-writing, says of the latter that “ personally 
I did not like her so well as her works;” but Kingsley was 
as struck with her conversation and the brilliance of her eyes 
as she was fascinated by his charm of manner. The times of 
Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Delany, Lady Anne Barnard and the 
two Miss Berrys were partly contemporaneous. Mrs, Delany 
describes Mrs. Montagu after her marriage as looking “hand. 
some, fat, and merry;” later on Fanny Burney records her 
impressions of the famous “ blue-stocking,” whose praise gave 
the final seal of approbation to Evelina. “ Mrs. Montagu ig 
middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm. She has a sensible 
and penetrating countenance, and the air and manner ofg 
woman accustomed to being distinruished, and of great parts,” 
Johnson complained that Mrs. Montagu had dropped him, 
and Horace Walpole writes: “ At a blue-stocking meeting 
held by Lady Lucan, Mrs. Montagu and Johnson kept at 
different ends of the chamber, and set up altar against altar 
there. She told me, as a mark of her high displeasure, that 
she would not ask him to dinner again,” and, he adds with 
malicious pleasure, “I took her aside and fomented the 
quarrel.” The single ballad of “Auld Robin Gray” has 
sufficed to give immortality to Lady Anne Barnard, daughter 
of the fifth Earl of Balcarres. She was great-aunt to the 
two sisters whose lives have recently been written by Mr. 
Augustus Hare, and it was their grandmother, Lady Hard. 
wicke, who, as a girl, suggested the final straw that broke down 
poor Jeanie’s resistance to her fate. Lady Anne Lindsay had 
sent Jamie to sea, broken the father’s arm, made the mother 
fall sick, and brought forward Auld Robin Gray as a lover, and 
shewas at a loss for a fifth catastrophe. “ ‘Steal the cow, sister 
Anne,’ said little Elizabeth. The cow was lifted, and the 
ballad completed.” Lady Anne never admitted the authorship 
of the famous ballad until shortly before her death, when 
seeing it attributed to herself in The Pirate, she wrote to Sir 
Walter Scott, asking him to thank the author of Waverley 
for his discrimination. Another sister, Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, often mentioned in Louisa, Lady Waterford’s, and 
Lady Canning’s letters, was like a sister to Mary and Agnes 
Berry; and the triangular friendship of half-a-century only 
ended by death. Of the two Court dames whose lives are briefly 
recorded, perhaps Lady Cowper is less well-known and less 
entitled to a place among “ Women of Letters” than Lady 
Hervey, the beautiful Molly Lepell, wife of “Sporus,” and 
friend of Pope, Gay, and Horace Walpole. It was of Lady 
Hervey that Lord Chesterfield said the word “ pleasing” 
always reminded him, and she must have been loyal im 
her friendships indeed, who could boast that she had 
never lost a friend, except by death. It will astonish 
modern rose-growers to read the following extract from 
a letter of Lady Hervey’s written in 1747 :—“I have 
made a rosery. Perhaps you will ask what that is; it 
is a collection of all the sorts of roses there are, which 
amount to fifty.” 

The place of honour in the first volume is given, as is her 
right, to Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, briefly and gra- 
phically described as “ Lamb’s Duchess.” Lamb has so im- 
pressed his own love of his “illustrious folios,” his “ midnight 
darlings,” on his own generation and those that have followed, 
that it is impossible to see the “thrice noble Margaret New- 
castle,” save through his eyes. His admiration is like the 
spices that preserve the perfume of rose-leaves; he has 80 
praised the casket that others also are fain to discover the 
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jewels hidden therein. Pope gave the Duchess a more 
dubious immortality in the “ Dunciad ” :— 
“There stamped with arms, Newcastle shines complete,” 


and a note to the poem gives an extract from Winstanley’s 
Lives of Poets. “The Duchess of Newcastle was one who 
busied herself in the ravishing delights of poetry; leaving to 
posterity in print three ample volumes of her studious en- 
deavours ;” and also adds, ‘‘ Langbaine reckons up eight folios 
of her Grace’s; which were usually adorned with gilded 
covers, and had her coat-of-arms upon them.” Her Grace’s 
modern biographers tell us of twelve or thirteen of these 
folios—plays, letters, fantastic allegories—that are mostly 
buried in that dust-heap of forgotten literature to which 
allusion has already been made. Few of her writings have 
been thought worthy of reprinting in modern days, except 
her lives of herself and her husband, and a few selections 
from her poems. Mrs. Townshend Mayer says with truth 
that “the Duchess’s poetry, like her prose, is remarkably 
unequal,” and she quotes a few specimens of that poetry, 
taken from The Cavalier and His Lady, including her Grace’s 
address “to her readers;” but though she acknowledges 
following Mr. Jenkins’s plan of modernising spelling and the 
use of capital letters in these extracts, she forgets to point 
out to her readers that Mr. Jenkins owns to having performed 
for the Duchess the task she should have undertaken for her- 
self, and to having what he modestly calls corrected obvious 
errors and improved the text. To what extent he has done 
this can be seen by comparing the selection he gives from the 
Pastime of the Queen of Fairies with the original text. Mrs. 
Townshend Mayer, in her prefatory note, says that these 
papers have no pretensions to be critical studies of eminent 
women and their writings. All the same, she has succeeded 
in giving graphic and lively sketches of her respective 
heroines, and has quoted her authorities so abundantly, that 
any readers wishing for fuller accounts of particular favourites 
can go to the original sources of information and scan in 
detail, at their leisure, what is here represented in miniature. 





BOOK-PLATES.* 
“A GLORIFIED form of picture-book for adult book-lovers ” 
would perhaps be the best description of the quaint volume 
before us. It is a selection of carefully engraved book-plates, 
ancient and modern, varying from Sir Nicholas Bacon’s gift- 
plate to Cambridge University in 1574 to a portrait book- 
plate of Walter Herries Pollock, the present editor of the 
Saturday Review, in the costume of an Elizabethan fencer, 
waiting in a forest for a belatedadversary. Mr. Castle’s own 
especial literary style may, to a certain extent, be gathered 
from his remark about this last plate, that it is well known 
that Mr. Pollock “takes great delight in matters dimica- 
tory ”—the latter very dreadful word being, no doubt, one of 
the later dictionary-developments. There really seems no 
reason why, by a consistent use of Latin on this method, 
our language should not be developed to a yet unknown 
extent. But we have perhaps no right to criticise the editor 
of this book upon these grounds, as he aspires to nothing 
but to be the introducer of the various owners of the 
book-plates before us, in a manner which gives ample evi- 
dence of the careful industry and research which he has 
brought to bear upon his labours. So much do they require 
the shedding of a full light upon them and their meaning, that 
we have only to quote the opening words of the introduction 
(ex libris) to show the difficulties that he met with. “Did I 
possess a book-plate, as you call it,” writes one of the most 
distinguished men of letters of the day, “it would be much 
at your service; but I am so far from being the owner of such 
a thing, that I do not know what it is, nor have I ever heard 
of it.” Similarly dark was the ignorance of the book-stalls, 
where in one instance the shopman referred his inquirer to a 
box of miscellaneous engravings and illustrations, labelled 
“This lot of plates from fourpence,” and held to his simple 
argument that they were plates out of books, and therefore 
must be book-plates. So much for the growth of learning 
since 1676, when David Loggan, “a German born and an 
engraver of some note,” sent to Sir Thomas Isham a book- 
plate designed and executed by himself. “Sir,” he wrote, “I 
send you héer a Print of your Cote of Armes. I have printed 
two hundred, wich I will send with the plate by the next 


* English Book-Plates, Ancient and Modern. By Egerton Castle, M.A., F.S.A. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 1893, 








return, and bege the favour of your keind excepttans of it asa 
small New Yaer’s Gift, or a aknowledgment in part for all your 
favors. If anything in it be amies, I shall be glad to mend it. 
I have taken the Heralds painters derection in it: it is very 
much used among persons of quality to past their Cotes of 
Armes befor ther bookes instade of wreithing ther names.” 
So early was the fashion spreading, which the contemporary 
star of letters never heard of, probably with the sympathy of 
a large number of men as worthy. 

Even the most ignorant amongst us, however, may well 
be interested in a study of the book-plates, which are, in fact, 
simply a variation of the old heraldic devices pasted on the 
front page of books to indicate the owner’s property. It 
is, moreover, a study of the ways and character of the 
various book-owners who have been interviewed on the 
subject, for the editor has evidently adopted that modern 
method to an unlimited extent. How interesting to its 
lovers is the study of what Mr. Castle goes so far as to 
call “book-plate literature” may best be gathered from the 
following charming little poem of Mr. Austin Dobson, which 
we cannot avoid noticing any more than Mr. Castle can,— 
“The Book-Plate’s Petition, by a Gentleman of the Temple,” 
being the title that it bears :— 

“While cynic Charles still trimm’d the vane 
*T wixt Querouaille and Castlemaine, 
In days that shocked John Evelyn, 
My first Possessor fix’d me in. 
In days of Dutchmen and of frost, 
The narrow sea with James I cross’d, 
Returning, when once more began 
The age of Saturn and of Anne. 
I am a part of all the past, 
I knew the Georges, first and last ; 
I have been oft where else was none, 
Save the great wig of Addison, 
And seen ox shelves beneath me grope 
The little eager form of Pope. 
I lost the Third that own’d me when 
The Frenchmen fled at Dettingen ; 
The year James Wolfe surpris’d Quebec, 
The Fourth in hunting broke his neck ;' 
The Fifth one found me in Cheapside, 
The day that William Hogarth died. 
This was a Scholar, one of those 
Whose Greek is sounder than their hose ; 
He lov’d old books and nappy ale, 
So lived at Streatham, next to Thrale. 
*T was there this stain of grease I boast 
Was made by Dr. Johnson’s toast. 
He did it, as I think, for spite, 
My Master called him Jacobite. 
And now that I so long to-day 
Have rested post discrimina, 
Safe in the brass-wir’d book-case where 
I watch’d the Vicar’s whit’ning hair, 
Must I these travell’d bones inter 
In some Collector’s sepulchre ? 
Must I be torn from home and thrown 
With frontispiece and colophon ? 
With vagrant E’s and I’s and 0’s, 
The spoil of plundered Folios ? 
With scraps and snippets that to Me 
Are naught but kitchen compamy ? 
Nay rather, friend, this favour grant me, 
Tear me at once, but don’t transplant me! ” 
A neater piece of occasional rhyme than this it would be 
hard to find; and curiously it contrasts with the prose 
utterance of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who claims for the book- 
plate that it is the outward and visible mark of the 
book-lover, and to him that has none allows of only half 
a citizenship in the brotherhood of books; while with it 
@ man may go about secure against that “enemy of his 
species, the borrower.” He would indeed be a bold man 
who ventured to annex any book of Mr. Gosse’s with his 
own outward and visible mark inside as reproduced in this 
volume. Designed by an American artist, Mr. Abbey, it 
represents a fine, but very small, gentleman of 1610 (why P) 
walking about in a garden with a little volume of verse in his 
hand, and a huge scroll round his head, setting forth the 
name of “Edmund William Gosse” in proportions which 
none may question. “William Ewart Gladstone” likewise 
looms large from his plate, but not so large as this, while 
“ Alma Tadema” looms out yet bigger. (A spirit of mockery 
seems to have seized on others. For Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
is designed a Turkish gentleman in a smoking-cap declaiming 
from his book to a reclining fair one as follows :— 
“* Books are enough!’ . Nay, nay, 
They are not human; 
I'd give all mine away 
For one sweet woman.” 
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Scarcely appropriate, thinks the editor, to the spirit of bibli- 
ophily. And here we are set at direct issue with Mr. Gosse. 
If any fair blue-stocking were to “borrow” one of Mr. 
Shorter’s books, she would be entitled, on his own showing, 
not only to keep it, but to ask for the rest of his library. The 
popular tragedian of the day, again, supplies us with a char- 
acteristic piece of humour, when Mr. Castle asks him for a 
much-needed enlightenment on the meaning of the plate 
designed for him by Percival Partridge,—a winged dragon 
with a scroll of “strange proportions,” all reds and blacks. 
After many futile guesses of his own, the editor applies to 
Mr. Irving. “Occult meaning,” is the answer, “as far as 
I know, there is none; but Partridge may have intended his 
dragon to be a sort of glorified sandwich-man with the Lyceum 
playbill.” Three delightful specimens of Mr. Stacy Marks’s 
humorous fancies follow here, which are well worth study 
for the designer’s sake. 

How wide is the field covered by Mr. Castle’s wanderings is 
shown by his index, which will send his readers to Ca:dinal 
Wolsey, or Horace Walpole, or William Wilberforce, according 
to their fancy. Curiosity sends the present writer to Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and we are rewarded with the following terrific 
warning. ‘The antiquarian ghoul steals title-pages and 
colophons. The wsthetic ghoul cuts illuminated initials out 
of manuscripts. The petty, trivial, and almost idiotic ghoul of 
our own days sponges the fly-leaves and boards of books, for the 
purposeof cribbing the book-plates.” This is an awful charge, 
and we feel grateful for our comparative ignorance of this new 
freemasonry, when we find poor Mr. Castle ruefully meditating 
whether he is not to look upon himself as something of a 
trivial and almost idiotic ghoul. Anyhow, we presume that 
the entertaining collection before us is, more or less, the result 
of ghouling. The book-plate of Jane Patterson, a dear little 
girl trying hard to read Prose with Poetry playing the lute to 
tempt her, is among the varied specimens which attract us 
most; but we should wrong the book-plater’s mystery after 
our lighter comments, if we concluded with anything less 
serious than Mr. Oscar Browning’s exposition of his own sign- 
manual as designed by Simeon Solomon. Mr. Castle so far 
interpreted its mysteries for himself, mottoes and trees and 
languages and female students being therein much incorpo- 
rated, as to conclude that it “shows two working sisters, the 
first engaged in pruning the Tree of Knowledge; whilst the 
second, seated at its foot, with the Lamp of History by her 
side, absorbs herself in theoretical study.” Here, indeed, he 
“fell far short,” as Mr. Browning rebukingly told him. “ The 
meaning,” said the owner, “is as follows ”:— 

“It represents the antagonism between the active and the con- 

templative life—between the life of active work and the life of 
study—which just at that time was exciting me very much. 
Labor, of course, signifies one, and Theoria the other. Theoria 
was borrowed from a version of Munro of some lines of Milton, in 
which he renders the cherub Contemplation by Theoria. Content 
ailleurs is an invention of my own, and represents the discontent 
following the above-mentioned conflict. It is modelled on the 
repos ailleurs of St. Aldegonde. The lamp and book are merely 
attributes of Theoria. You perceive that Labor is standing up, 
girt, pruning a tree, which is emblematical of the educational 
work in which I was then engaged. The wings are my crest. We 
intended to have the coat of arms instead, but I omitted to send 
them. The river is the Thames, emblematical of Eton, where I 
then was. The spires ought to have been those of the chapel as 
seen from the river.” 
Like many other things, however, these spires were not what 
they ought to be. But Lord Burleigh’s famous nod was as 
nothing to this comprehensive plate, which is a far cry indeed 
from the Lyceum sandwich-men, and is another proof, if proof 
were needed, that in the present topsy-turvy days, from book- 
plates to less lofty themes inclusive, there are two ways of 
looking at everything. 





TWO VOLUMES OF UNITARIAN SERMONS.* 
WHETHER it be that the isolation of the Unitarians accustoms 
them to give more thought to their position, and to dis- 
criminate more carefully what they do sincerely believe from 
what they have accepted without much examination from 
the traditions of their teachers and their fellow-believers,—it 
certainly seems to us that Unitarian sermons reach a higher 
standard of ability than it would be fair to expect from a 
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denomination so small, and in doctrine at least so frigid. For 
example, both the volumes that we have placed at the foot of 
this article are remarkable not only for their thoughtfulness, 
but for a certain depth of feeling which we should hardly 
regard as the most natural characteristic of preachers who 
refuse to be carried away by that enthusiasm of discipleship 
which so early, and as we think so justly, recognised in Christ 
the Word that was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, the 
glory of the Unbegotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
Mr. Russell Carpenter was the second son of Dr. Lant Car. 
penter, one of the most considerable of the Unitarian 
ministers of the early part of this century, and was himself 
born in 1816. He belonged to a family distinguished by 
philanthropic energy and enthusiasm, and was perhaps the 
most reflective and spiritual member of it, thongh not the 
most widely known; for his sister, Miss Mary Carpenter, 
who devoted herself so eagerly both to the cause of 
Reformatory schools in England and to the interests of the 
native women of our Indian Empire, was certainly more 
widely known; while Dr. W. B. Carpenter, the physiologist, 
who was one of the first to conceive physiology in a 
scientific spirit, was a much more familiar figure to the 
London world. Mr. Russell Carpenter, however, had all the 
moral enthusiasm of his family, which he combined with 
a courtesy and a graciousness of manner which is not 
usually so characteristic of philanthropists as it might 
be. He made great sacrifices, too, for his convictions, 
giving up one congenial field of work because he would 
not consent to be paid out of the revenues accruing from 
public-houses which he thought gained at the cost of the 
poor man’s temperance; and later in life he sacrificed 
a belief which was very dear to him in the miracles of 
Christ, rather than preach what did not then satisfy the 
exacting’rationalism of his scientific creed. Yet with all this 
rationalism, the tone of his mind was thoroughly devotional; 
and it would be difficult, we think, to find any volume of 
sermons less frigid in tone, and very easy to find many 
amongst the most orthodox of the orthodox, much more 
frigid in tone, than Mr. Russell Carpenter’s. For he always 
puts the conscience above the reason, and the claims of the 
affections above those of enlightened self-interest. Like 
the other members of his family, the man was full of 
eager enthusiasm; but he had a naturally introspective 
and devotional mind which did not allow him to ex. 
pend all his energy on good works. Such sermons as 
those on “Solitude,” on “The Passer-by bearing the Cross,” 
on “ Not to do known good is sin,” are sermons by which any 
Christian, however orthodox, might profit, without finding 
anything in them to jar seriously on his own more spiritual 
creed. Yet even in so beautiful a sermon as that on “Soli- 
tude,” we miss something; and this appears to be due to 
Mr. Russell Carpenter’s Unitarian creed. He speaks of the 
loneliness of those “‘to whom mankind owes the most,” as if, 
even in our Lord’s instance, there were nothing to compensate 
for that solitude :— 


“ Above all, is loneliness distressing to those to whom mankind 
owes the most, because their hearts are set to save men from the 
sins and errors which are ruining them. Now it sometimes 
happens that the very intensity of love keeps others apart. The 
Apostle said to his converts—‘ The more I love you the less I am 
loved.’ In these latter days Robertson who led so many to wel- 
come a religion of love, had an intense feeling of his loneliness. 
His sensitiveness of nature seemed to increase repulsion as well as 
attraction. Once he thought that he was sympathised with by 
none because he sympathised too much with all. Christ loved 
men with love so great, so everlasting, that the world still feels 
its power. Yet—perlaps for that reason, it estranged those of 
colder hearts and narrower affections. The more he longed to 
show his countrymen the things that should make for their peace, 
the more hostile they appeared. The more earnest he was to 
impart eternal life, the more saddened was he by the conviction 
that there was no oneness between him and those who were dead 
to the truth. There were indeed a few who had received a portion 
of his spirit, whose fidelity had helped to sustain him in his 
labours, and who might have softened his anguish, and watched 
with him in his agony. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘Ye shall leave me alone.’” 


Yet the sermon is preached from the text, “ Behold, the hour 
cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
to his own, and shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me.” Mr. Carpenter interprets that 
expression just as he would have interpreted it in the case of 
Mr. Robertson, or any other good man, as suggesting a soli- 
tude relieved rather by the intellectual conviction of a higher 
companionship than by any intimate feeling of close sym- 
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pathy and exalting communion with God. Yet nothing seems 
to us to be more evident on the face of the narrative than 
that throughout the story even of the Crucifixion, Christ 
was giving back to the Father himself that kind of 
deep and active sympathy which he was receiving from 
him. The prayer in Gethsemane itself has to us the tone, 
not merely of human shrinking, but almost of an assurance 
addressed to him who might not be willing to take the cup 
from him, that he could not misinterpret that unwilling- 
ness as wanting in tenderness to himself. ‘“ Nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done” is even expressive of a 
tender love for the Father’s will,—a filial assurance that 
the reluctant stroke would be felt as love in spite of its stern 
disguise. And again, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your children,” sounds 
like the assurance that Christ regarded himself as no object 
of compassion, but as feeling most deeply in that hour of 
human suffering the fullness of the Father’s love. And the 
silence to Pilate, which he explains by saying, “ Thou couldst 
have no power at all against me, unless it were given thee 
from above,” seems to us to mean, ‘I am silent because I 
know that it is not to any human misunderstanding that I 
shall owe my condemnation ; it is to the divine purpose which 
finds in my suffering and death a source of blessing to man- 
kind, with which I myself entirely sympathise.’ In the very 
fine sermon on “ Not to do known good is sin,” there is again 
to our ears a missing tone of more or less similar origin. 

Mr. Carpenter, however, was not merely a preacher. His 
was a very reflective mind, as the essay on Proverbs, called 
“Goads and Nails,” at the end of the volume, would alone 
prove. Some of his own apophthegms are very terse and 
weighty,—for example, this comment on litera scripta manet, 
“the written word remains, but remains forgotten” (p. 299), 
implying that the power of committing a truth to writing 
often weakens the hold of the memory upon it; or, again, the 
following :—‘“ We are taught that for nations—and for per- 
sons—the only way of being really well-to-do is—to do really 
well! Much goods may sink us, unless there is much good- 
ness.” (p. 98.) 

The second volume of sermons we have placed below is 
by a very much younger man, and evidently an eloquent 
preacher. The sermon on “The Gospel and those who make 
light of it,” even if taken alone, would clearly prove this, and 
so would the sermon on “God’s Foreknowledge and Human 
Freedom,” which is candid and deep, as well as vigorous. 
But there are occasionally faults evidently due to youth, and 
to the wish to diversify the interest of the sermons,—now and 
then unduly. For example, in the first sermon on “The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” Mr. Kirke Pike asks whether David’s 
confidence, as expressed in the words, “ goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life,” could 
have been due to any superstition derived from astrology,—a 
suggestion, of course, made to be rejected, but still so entirely 
inappropriate to the psalm in question that it could have been 
made only by way of brocading a sermon that needed no 
brocading. However, the volume is full of vivacity, as well as 
genuine piety,—though piety of the sober Unitarian type. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS.* 


THE name, or pseudonym, of Maarten Maartens is becoming— 
indeed, it has already become—one of the most important and 
significant names in the literature of contemporary fiction. 
When those of us who are middle-aged compare the best 
novels written to-day with the novels that we read in our 
youth—Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, The Newcomes, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and Adam Bede—we are conscious of some- 
thing wanting in the later work which we found in 
the earlier. And we not only feel the want, but we 
can, with some approach to definiteness, indicate its nature. 
If we were compelled to make one word stand for the 
missing element of interest and impressiveness, that word 
would be “weight.” In contemporary fiction, despite its wide 
Scope and the singular fineness of much of its art, we feel the 
presence of a certain triviality, the absence of the momentum 
given to an imaginative achievement by a great force of 
thought or of emotion behind it. The work of the distin- 
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guished Dutchman, who has honoured our language by' 
making it his own, is arresting because it is noé trivial. 
It recalls past emotions of delight, not merely by its great 
literary excellence, not even by its still greater imaginative 
power, but by the intentness and penetration of its vision, 
the eager firmness of its grasp. We occasionally hear it said 
that some of the younger literary artists of the day take 
themselves too seriously. A very different fault is really- 
theirs; however much too seriously they may take them- 
selves, they do not regard with sufficient seriousness the 
world of men and things and thoughts with which their 
art should bring them into vital contact. Maarten Maar- 
tens is emphatically serious, and therefore his work has 
that special power that only seriousness can give. What 
Matthew Arnold declares to be true of poetry, is cer- 
tainly true of serious fiction,—it is implicitly, at any rate, 
“a criticism of life;” and the special department of this 
criticism to which Maarten Maartens seems instinctively 
drawn is a revision of an artificial and false standard of 
values. Joost Avelingh revised the conventional estimate of 
guilt and innocence; the hero of God’s Fool revised the 
conventional estimate of wisdom and folly; Reinout Van 
Rexelaer revises the conventional estimate of glory and 
infamy. Of course the significance of a complex literary 
organism such as The Greater Glory cannot be condensed into 
any intellectual formula. The possibility of such condensation 
would be fatal to its imaginative claims, for a formula is a 
prison, and imagination is one of the wild creatures which 
die in captivity; but the mere title of the book indicates an 
instinctive aim, and no injustice is done by making that in- 
dication more definite. Indeed, the author himself does it in 
his opening sentences, where he writes :— 

“This isa true story. It is what they call a story of high life. 
It is also a story of the life that is higher still. There be climbings 
which ascend to depths of infamy ; there be also—God is merciful ! 
—most infamous fallings into heaven.” 

The meaning here is plain, though the language is some» 
what too paradoxical, perhaps because the writer has not 
quite caught the nuance in our English word “infamy,” 
which is always used for real, and never for apparent 
or conventional disgrace. The story is one of such fatal 
climbing and such blessed fall. The Count climbs to the 
depths, his son falls to the heights, the old Baron tries to 
climb, only to find that in falling he is precipitated upow 
“the greater glory.” And yet this is only the spiritual essence 
of the book, which has for body of flesh and blood a strong, 
lifelike story of country and town in Holland, rich in 
little bits of what is known as “Dutch painting,” but 
richer still in that breadth and imaginative glow in which: 
the pictorial art of the author’s countrymen is generally 
deficient. We could point to single scenes and situations of 
exceptional power and beauty, but we leave them to the 
many who, we hope, will read this admirable and striking 
novel. 

In Lady William we have one of Mrs. Oliphant’s quieter 
stories. Its narrative themes are the bumanities and humours 
of a little community, where, as in that delightful sequence 
of stories, Neighbours on the Green, almost every character 
comes for a time to the front of the stage, and then retires 
into the background to give place to another. We are not 
sure that Mrs. Oliphant’s performance is ever more pleasing, 
though it may be more moving and exciting, than in work of 
this kind. By a happy instinct her choice is always guided 
to those regions of life of which her knowledge is so complete 
that she can render not only outline, but atmosphere, not 
merely the local colour, but that elusive reflected colour 
which the ordinary “clever” novelist always fails to render, 
—missing by his failure the subtlest and most essential 
truths of portraiture. It is this knowledge,— with, of 
course, the necessary power to use it,—which frees Mrs. 
Oliphant from the necessity of seeking interest in mere 
novelty of theme, for she can always achieve it by 
the freshness of treatment that comes from close, sym- 
pathetic observation. Here, for example, in this very story, 
are the curate and the rector’s daughter who are in love with 
each other, and 2re just on the point of mutual confession, 
when a few wovds from the girl send the young man angry 
away. The alienation continues for some time ; but of course 
there is at last a reconciling meeting, and the interrupted 
love-story goes on to its natural close. A more well-worn 





plot it would be hard to find; and yet Mrs. Oliphant 
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has made the trite story one of the freshest, because 
one of the most subtly truthful, things to be found in the 
recent fiction of quiet comedy. Its opening, its continua- 
tion,—especially the chapter devoted to the village con- 
ert,—and its close, which may paradoxically be described 
as the result of an inevitable accident, are conceived 
with the knowledge and the art that only Mrs. Oliphant 
has at command. Careless readers, disdainful of common- 
place incidents, may languidly say, “It is very lifelike; ” 
but it is much more than this. A wax figure may be 
lifelike—at least we have heard people call it so—but between 
lifelikeness and life there is a great gulf fixed, and this is the 
gulf that is overleaped here. Fortunately, the special story 
in which Lady William herself is mainly concerned is not 
very prominent, for it is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s least success- 
ful experiments in plot-weaving. We are not made to under- 
stand why that wicked and malignant old woman, Mrs. 
Swinford, should wish to degrade Lady William by discredit- 
ing her marriage, and still less do we understand how she can 
hope for the success of her wretched scheme, seeing her 
apparent ignorance of the only fact which could make 
success possible,—the destruction by fire of the church in 
which the ceremony was performed, and of the official re- 
gister. This is a rather careless slip, which, had much 
depended upon the plot, might have been disastrous; but it 
really lurks in the background of the main interest, which 
inheres in the delicate and truthful portrayal of the ordinary 
life of a village community. This is well, for it would bea 
pity that the effect of such fine workmanship as that of 
Lady William should be seriously impaired. 


Leslie Keith’s ’Zisbeth has many virtues and one con- 
spicuous fault; it is too long. Perhaps it is rather unfair to 
say this at the opening of a review, because when one com- 
plains of the lengthiness of a book, one is supposed to imply 
that it is thin, tiresome, or somehow deficient in interest. 
Here, there is no such implication, for its interest is great, 
and is so fairly sustained that it would be impossible to point 
to a single chapter and say, “This is dull.” What we 
mean is simply this,—that there are portions of "Lisbeth 
where elaboration is carried beyond the point at which 
it is an aid to effectiveness, and these portions, there- 
fore, though good in themselves, are out of proportion 
as portions of an artistic whole. Let us take as a 
single example of this defect, the presentation of one 
character,—the heroine’s father, Dan Neil. Dan is one of 
those people who are as well known in real life as in fiction,— 
sweet-tempered, warm-hearted, in many ways even capable, 
but weak with a weakness which brings little besides misery 
to those whom they love the best. The type is a very simple 
one, devoid of all intricacies and complexities, and the in- 
dividual member of it can be adequately delineated in a few 
broad strokes. Anything of a Balzac-like minuteness of 
workmanship is superfluous, and in art superfluity is faulti- 
uess, the error being all the greater when the over-elaborated 
character is neither pleasant nor important. Apart from this 
defect, "Lisbeth is an admirable novel. We do not say that it 
is the best novel that Leslie Keith has written, because a 
reviewer's recollection of stories read some years ago is not 
always to be relied upon, but its rank in a series is of less 
importance than its intrinsic merit. It is a pity, as an Irish- 
man might say, that a good thing cannot be done twice 
for the first time, for then the Mitchell sisters, Mrs. Mackie, 
Mrs. Adkins, Mrs. Neil, Mrs. Grieve, and the redoubtable 
“ Aunt Jane” would have added novelty to their other artistic 
charms; but alas, The Mill on the Floss was written more than 
thirty years ago, and the memorable Dodson sisters are in it. 
But then the Dodsons were unmistakably English, whereas 
the Mitchells are Scotch to the finger-tips, and their nation- 
ality gives just the needed effect of newness. Aunt Jane and 
Aunt Glegg have a surface resemblance—perhaps a resem- 
blance that goes beneath the surface—but the utter absence 
of sentiment, and the constant presence of that something in 
the region of emotion which answers to relentless logic in 
the region of thought, and is characteristic both of the Low- 
land Scot and the typical Yorkshireman, makes the former 
almost a creation, despite the prior existence of the latter. 
Even "Lisbeth herself, graciously moulded as she is, has the 
Caledonian reticence and stubbornness, with even a touch of 
the Caledonian hardness; and though the story never passes 
north of the border, Lisbeth may be called one of the best 





of recent Scotch novels. The literary group consisting of 
Carstairs, Murray, and Green, is not less good, and Leslie 
Keith writes with evident knowledge of the new Grub Street, 
—a region generally treated in current fiction with active but 
untrustworthy imagination. Only once—in the portrait of 
Captain Hawke—does the author step outside of her know. 
ledge, and he is a failure; but everywhere else her success has 
no qualification besides that which has been indicated. 





WEST IRISH FOLK-TALES AND ROMANCES.* 


FoLK-LORE may be looked upon as the intellectual border. 
land of mythology, ethnology, legendary history, and the 
study of the manners and customs of races and nationalities, 
The ordinary historian will not act wisely in neglecting it, 
the antiquarian and philologist can never afford to dispense 
with it, and to a people of poetic or rhetorical imagination it 
is an indispensable necessity. Folk-lore appears to have 
attended on and aided the birth of literature, whether poetic 
or prosaic, in every land. 

We are disposed to agree with Mr. Larminie in his theory 
that in the prehistoric times the population of Ireland was 
composed of three elements, i.e., the purely Keltic branch of 
the Aryan family, which in Ireland and Scotland was termed 
Gaelic, the Turanian, sometimes called Mongolian or Finnish, 
and the Iberian. This arrangement will fall in fairly well 
with the native tradition that, excluding the Partholaniang 
and Nemedians, who were wicked giants, and came to 
a bad end, leaving no posterity, the country was first 
occupied by a tribe called Belgw, and these will represent the 
Keltic branch of the Aryan family. As this tribal appella- 
tion is found in the South of Britain also, they probably 
halted here in their migration, and left behind them such of 
their kindred as were unable or unwilling to persevere in 
wandering. These Belge seem to have been a pugnacious 
race, as we are told that they gave trouble occasionally to 
the succeeding colony, who came from Spain, and are termed 
Milesians, from Milesius, the Patriarch or eponymus of the 
race, and from whom all the innumerable royal families of 
Ireland are descended. These will represent the Iberian 
stock. But we are also told that in the interval between the 
settlement of the Belge and that of the Milesians, a tribe 
termed Damnonii arrived. Now, as this name was also that 
of the British tribe who possessed Devonshire, and if, as seems 
probable, they were fugitives from the Roman sword, the 
occupation of Ireland by the Iberians must have been as late 
as the middle or end of the first century of our era, a 
date which Erin’s patriotic antiquarians will hardly be con- 
tent with. It is said, further, that these Damnonii were 
notable magicians, and that on the approach of the Milesian 
fleet, they caused the island, by their spells, to assume the 
form of a hog’s back, and thus for some time prevented 
the landing of the invaders. This is noteworthy, as being the 
first mention in Hibernian history of “the gentleman who 
pays the rent.” A difficulty suggests itself regarding the 
Turanian or Finnish element, but Irish tradition frequently 
speaks of a tribe called Fomorians, who are said to have been 
malevolent sea-roving giants, who frequently made devastating 
inroads. These would probably be Finns, for, as Mr. Larminie 
very correctly remarks, this race was at one time very widely 
diffused in Europe, as indeed it still is. But the traditions of 
the Scottish Highlands make repeated mention of migra- 
tions from the two countries alternately, and some Irish 
archxologists have claimed “Father Fergus,” the founder 
of the Scottish monarchy, as an Irishman; while Scottish 
writers maintain that he merely spent some years as an 
exile in Ireland. We have known some very provincial 
Ulstermen who held that a large portion of the population 
of that province had been from time immemorial a distinct 
and isolated race, neither Keltic, Saxon, nor Scotch, 
and these they termed Dalaradians, but could say 
nothing as to their origin. Perhaps they may be deemed a 
parallel to those heroes of ancient Hellas who were styled 
sons of Neptune,—i.e., warriors who came over the sea, no 
one knew whence. This view would account for some curious 
peculiarities of the people of Ul!ster, such as their unsocial 
distrust of strangers, their unwillingness to look upon a 
native of any other part of Ireland as a fellow-countryman, 
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their democratic feelings, which strangely influence their 
conduct in all the relations of life, and perhaps their insensi- 
bility to the blessings that may be derived from “ the breaking 
of the last links.” 

Mr. Larminie, therefore, has been quite correct in his state- 
ment that in a population composed of the various races, the 
folk-lore, and the traditions and legends arising from it, may 
be expected to exhibit some very marked divergencies; but 
we wish he had shown equal soundness of judgment in his 
selection of stories; those he has given us being thoroughly 
devoid of anything of an exhilarating nature, dull and unin- 
teresting in a high degree, and replete with exaggerations and 
anachronisms. We wish, too, that in translating from the 
Irish, he had deemed it necessary to express himself in 
English which would prove grammatical, coherent, and 
intelligible. If in his school-days he had exhibited such 
English in a written translation of any Greek or Latin author, 
the consequences would have very probably been of a painful 
nature. 

- The first legend is that of the Gloss Gavlen or grey cow of 
the smith, which is somehow rather incoherently mixed up 
with an adventure of the Gobaun Seer or master-smith or 
builder, who is probably the Irish equivalent of the Wayland 
of Saxon folk-lore. This artisan frustrates an attempt to 
cheat him on the part of a chief for whom he had built a 
palace, by throwing down stone after stone from the summit. 
His wife also contrives to lock wp the Prince Royal in a chest 
asa hostage for her husband’s safe return, just as St. Patrick 
locked up a serpent and flung the chest into a lake, where 
the reptile may sometimes be heard crying out for release, 
—we know not in what language. We are next introduced 
to the hero Kian, whose task it is to keep the cow from 
straying—she being addicted to acts of trespass—or else incur 
the penalty of decapitation. He fails at first from want of 
the magic byre-rope, by which alone she could be restrained ; 
this looks like a prehistoric Coercion Act. We never heard 
the term byre-farmyard used in Ireland, except by the 
benighted population of North-east Ulster, who are worse than 
Saxons, being actually of Scotch descent. He recovers this 
article by the aid of a charming princess, with, we regret 
to say, some damage to her reputation in the form of a 
baby. This scion of a race of heroes grew up to maturity 
and slew his tyrant grandfather with a lance which he “took 
out of his pocket.” It is well known that the citizens of the 
model Republic carry revolvers in their hip-pockets, but a 
lance in this receptacle must be an awkward travelling com- 
panion. The moral given for this legend is “ Never stay in 
any place where the women are not on your side.” We have 
strong doubts whether “ to take the eye out of himself,” “ be 
into the boat,” and “he went with himself,’ are correct 
English; and the meaning of the last phrase requires 
to be guessed at. The catastrophe of this story reminds 
us of the Hellenic myth of the birth of Perseus, and also 
of the Persian legend of the overthrow of Astyages by Cyrus. 
In the next narrative, Morraha plays cards (which were not 
known in Europe until the fifteenth century) with a stranger 
from beyond the sea, wins considerably at first, as is usually 
the case, but loses the game at last, and has a dangerous ad- 
venture imposed upon him. There is also intercaiated in the 


legend atale of magical transformations, and a reference to | 


forks, which were not in use till the reign of Elizabeth, a 
portion of the legend closely resembling the blinding of Poly- 
phemus by Ulysses. Morraha, as may be expected, triumphs 
in the end, but we can hardly accept “I cut his hand off and 
I tied” as idiomatic English, any more than “if you did 
anything out of the way,” or “ she asked him was he asleep.” 

As there are eighteen legends given in this book, our space 
prevents a fuller abstract of them, we shall therefore content 
ourselves by reminding the editor that Sir Walter Scott has 
given us a very just and practical rule for the guidance of a 
collector of legends, which indeed he himself followed closely, 
viz., he should strive to be able to say with truth :— 

“T have song of war for knight, 
Lay of love for lady bright, 
Fairy tale to lull the heir, 
Goblin grim the maids to scare.” 

From one of the legends it might be inferred that polygamy, 
or at least duality of wives, was practised in Ireland in early 
times; but this custom seems to have been very rare, and 
confined, as in Germany and Scandinavia, to kings and power- 








ful chieftains, and even these prompted by political motives. 
Mr. Froude has made a very serious mistake in stating that 
the Irish in the last century were an immoral and licentious 
people, as no assertion can be more erroneous. He was led to 
this conclusion by the frequency of the crime of abduction ; 
but further inquiries would have shown him that it was the 
desire of pecuniary gains, not passion, that led men to this. 
offence, the Irish being money-worshipping and acquisitive, 
rather than industrious. 

In one of the legends we encounter a tribe hostile to 
Ireland, called the Bluemen, whom our author conjectures to 
have been so called from their painting themselves with 
woad. This supposition is rendered plausible by the tradition 
that the Wicklow clans of O’Byrne, O’Toole, and Kavanagh 
(originally named McMurraugh) came from Wales; and cer- 
tainly the Welsh word Bryn, which we find in Bryneich and 
in the Latinised form Bernicia, one of the divisions of 
Northumberland, means a wood, as Kavanagh is said to mean 
“strong.” But as in the Scandinavian lays which relate , 
the exploits of the Vikings, the Moorish pirates whom they 
overthrew in the vicinity of Cadiz are termed Bluemen (most 
probably from their swarthy complexions), they may have 
cruised as far as Ireland, for even as late as 1700, gunboats 
had to be kept stationed off the coasts of Devon and 
Cornwall to prevent their depredations; but nowadays. 
we are very fond of Moors and Turks. Thomas Davis’s 
spirited ballad, “The Sack of Baltimore,” is known to 
most; but the poet has omitted (and, we fear, intention- 
ally) the important fact that Baltimore was at that date in 
an English colony, and that therefore the captives carried off 
into slavery must have been heretic Saxons. If, however, Mr. 
Larminie be right, and these Bluemen were Britons, we 
have obtained another argument for “link-breaking.” From 
another legend we learn that king’s sons wore stars on their 
breasts, but we do not understand whether it was on the 
garment or skin; if the latter, it seems connected with the 
American totem-worship. Irish monarchs seem to have 
been rather negligent of dignity and economy when we find 
one of them going in person from his palace to the adjacent 
village to buy a quarter of mutton, and paying a street-boy 
half-a-crown for taking it home. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Larminie on the interest and 
value, any more than on the English rendering of the greater 
number of his translations. But if he will cultivate better 
taste in the selection of his legends, and will relate them in 
plain English, we shall be glad to hear and see more of his 
work, He should, however, bear in mind that there is no more 
wit in vulgar Irish patois than there is elegance in English 
drawing-room jargon, compounded as it is of misunderstood 
scraps of French, American slang, and meaningless ex- 
aggeration. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

So much has occurred, and in so short a space of time, that 
the political articles in the magazines of the month all seem a 
little belated. Mr. Goldwin Smith, on “The Impending Revo- 
lution,” in the Nineteenth Century, is perhaps the least so; but 
his pessimism is so extreme that it disturbs confidence in his 
judgment. He thinks the bulwarks of the British Constitution 
are all gone, that the House of Commons has become absolute, 
and that the House of Commons is degraded past repair :— 

“ What, then, is the House of Commons? Does it retain any 
feature of a national council, or even of a deliberative assembly ? 
Is it anything but a cockpit of faction? Are its debates any- 
thing but factious wrangles? Do not its manners too plainly 
bespeak its degradation ? What is its character even as a machine 
for doing business? ‘There is too much reason in its wretched 
plea for surrendering the unity of the nation that it is incom- 
petent to legislate for Ireland : the time which should be spent in 
legislating for Ireland, and in legislation generally, is wasted in 
angry and barren talk. What is worst of all, it has totally lost 
its independence. While it arrogates to itself omnipotence, it 
has itself become the slave of the Caucus and of the demagogue 
despot in whom the Caucus is incarnate. Members hardly keep 
up the pretence of voting according to their consciences.” 

There is plenty to justify that description in the present 
state of affairs; but there are also hopeful signs, one of them 
being this very loss of independence. The constituencies 
must be attending to politics very closely when they thus 
“enslave” their Members. It is easy to talk of caucuses, 
but caucuses are most powerful when the masses are not 
interested. Nor can we agree that it is government by party 
which has brought all these mischiefs on the nation. It is 
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rather government by groups, which, for the moment, has 
superseded government by party. To that, and to the aberra- 
tions of one popular favourite, we may trace all the evil 
movements of the last few years, not one of which, it 
should be recollected, has as yet been carried out to a 
successful issue. For a good bold burst of invective, however, 
directed against the present tendency of events, and calculated 
to make men reflect, we can recommend Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
latest essay ——Mr. E. Dicey is less pessimist, but even he is 
belated. He repeats and reinforces his old argument that the 
Liberal Unionists must merge themselves in the Conserva- 
tives, and claims Mr. Chamberlain, we think prematurely, as 
a convert to his views, and as having put forward a “ coalition 
programme.” His argument may be well founded, but it 
veads premature when every Liberal Unionist is waiting to 
see what will follow the disappearance of the great leader 
from the political scene. For anything anybody can tell, the 
Gladstonian Party may drop in pieces; and a truly Liberal 
Party form itself above its ruins. That is not, we admit, 
probable ; but it is certain that great changes must take 
place, and the Liberal Unionists will wait to see their 
character before they decide on their own course of 
action.—The remaining articles in the Nineteenth Century 
are of less importance and of rather thin interest. Mr. H. 
Forbes, for example, tries hard to solve “the mystery of 
Monsieur Regnier,” the plebeian intrigue\ who tried, after 
Sedan, to arrange a revival of the Empire. His idea was to 
utilise the disgust of Bismarck at finding no Government in 
France to negotiate with, and thus obtain some sort of cre- 
dentials from Bismarck and from the Empress Eugénie with 
which to persuade Bazaine to surrender Metz, march on Paris, 
and, in the name of the Empire, surre- der certain territories 
to Germany as the price of peace. He reached Bazaine, and 
in part convinced him, but the Empress refused to have any- 
thing to do with the intrigue, Bismarck withdrew all pro- 
tection, and the whole thing fell through. The “mystery” 
is, whether M. Regnier was an agent of Bismarck, or an 
agent of a Bonapartist party, or a pushing intriguer intent 
on making himself of importance, and Mr. Forbes leaves 
it unsolved. We should fancy the latter was the true solu- 
tion, though Bismarck, Bazaine, and even the Empress, in 
her less acute moods, thought it expedient not peremptorily 
to stop an effort which might show a path through what 
was for the moment a wonderfully complicated situation. — 
We are rather tired of the discussion about the “ Revolt of 
‘the Daughters,” to which four papers are devoted, and which 
leads to nothing except new declarations that daughters 
ought to live as independently as married women, if they 
choose. As the real danger of that course, and its hopeless 
inconsistency with the English method of bringing up girls 
in a half-light, are carefully kept out of sight, the discussion 
does not tend to much result. We have difficulty, too, in 
seeing the difference between selfishness and the “ principle ” 
for which Miss Alys Pearsall Smith—who is much the best 
writer of the four—so earnestly contends. She says:— 

“ Your daughter wants herself. She belongs to you now, and 

can walk only in your paths, and enjoy your pleasures, and live 
your life. She wants to belong to herself. She has paths of her 
‘own she longs to walk in, and purposes of her own she is eager to 
carry out. She isan independent being, created by God for the 
development of her own talents, and for the use of her own time. 
Her capacities were not given to her parents, but to herself; 
her life is not their possession, but her own; and to herself God 
looks for an account of it. Put yourselves in her place, and ask 
yourselves how you would like to have no independence, but be 
obliged to live always someone else’s life, and carry out only some- 
one else’s purposes. You have had aims and purposes in your 
lives, and have been free, perhaps, to carry them out. Can you 
‘dare, as mere human beings like themselves, to lay hands upon 
the mature lives of your daughters and say, ‘It shall be as we 
please, not as they please’ ? ” 
Does the girl owe nothing in return for the care and the 
expense of years? The true, though no doubt the rough 
‘answer to that plea is,—‘ You want to be an independent, 
being; be one, but at your own expense, and in another house 
than mine.” That many girls would be happier with more 
independence may be readily conceded; but many parents 
also would be happier for more attention. Why is the claim 
of the young so superior to the claim of the old? That is not 
the law of Nature or of Christianity. Professor Vambéry’s 
paper, “The Shah in England,” is unexpectedly poor. The Shah | 
while in England kept a journal, and on his return published | 
it. He had, however, nothing to say, and no thoughts to record, 





and his journal is accordingly very tiresome. What happened 
to himself was, in his Majesty’s eyes, of supreme importance, 
and nothing happened, except some rather meaningless recey. 
tions. —-Mr. E. N. Buxton’s paper on “The Mountains of 
Egypt,” whither he went with his daughters to shoot the ibex, 
contains some admirable pages of description of a very little 
known region,—the eastern range of rocky hills which, :9 
to speak, support the Valley of the Nile. His account, for 
example, of the Roman porphyry quarries is a real addition 
to knowledge, and one only wonders why some enterprising 
millionaire does not repair the old slides, reopen the old paths, 
and send to Europe once more supplies of this magnificer t 
stone. There must be plenty of buyers at almost any pric; 
or is its everlasting hardness now a deterrent to men wlo 
do not think that anything will last a hundred years ?——Mr, 
Swinburne sends an “ Elegy” to the magazine, upon which, 
however, we are unable to pass a criticism. After reading it 
twice carefully, we have entirely failed to understand a single 
stanza; and as that must be our own fault, we remain silent, 
as in presence of a mystery above our comprehension. 


The best paper in the National Review, at least for the 
casual reader, is “ Luxury,” in which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
endeavours to define that word, and to lay down a rule of 
conduct which shall enable the rich to avoid it, without 
injury to progressive refinement. The paper, which is 
marked, we may say in passing, by a great impatience of 
what is usually known as charity, is full of thoughts as fine 
as these :—“ So far as the richer class maintains certain tra- 
ditions, moral and intellectual—traditions of personal honour 
and public spirit, of artistic and literary cultivation—it may 
be discharging an invaluable function, and its existence may 
be a necessary means of diffusing a higher civilisation through 
the masses who have not the same advantage.” 


“ Tf, indeed, there should be any man who feels that he has no 
right to superfluities at all while so many are wanting necessaries, 
and should resolve to devote himself to the improvement of their 
elevation, I should say, in the first place, I fully and heartily 
recognise him to be one of the very large class which I regard as 
my superiors in morality, although, in the next place, I should 
insinuate that he is one of those heroes who, while they deserve 
all honour, cannot be taken as models for universal imitation, 
inasmuch as I cannot help thinking that the ultimate end is 
not the renunciation but the multiplication of all innocent 
happiness.” 


Mr. Alfred Austin gives us a sonnet, of which the last six 
lines deserve quotation :— 


“It is the silent eremitic mind, 
Immured in meditation long and lone, 
Lord of all knowledge while itself unknown, 
And in its cloister ranging unconfined, 
That builds Thought’s time-long universal threne, 
And with an unseen sceptre rules Mankind.” 


The thought is well expressed; but is it quite true? The 
hermit mind has done much, but the lawgiver, the poet, even 
the theologian who has altered the thoughts of men, has only 
occasionally possessed the hermit mind. The men who 
worked out Roman law, poets like Auschylus and Shake- 
speare, theological reformers like St. Paul, St. Augustine, and 
Calvin were scarcely men to be described as of eremitic mind. 


The Contemporary Review, which has almost invariably a 
valuable paper in it, is this month distinctly dull. We at 
least cannot read with genuine interest a paper which, like 
Count Tolstoi’s on “Religion and Morality,” contains this 
sort of stuff :— 

“The same explanation holds good with positive science in the 
strict meaning of the term. Such a science always has been, and 
always will be, merely the investigation and determination of 
such objects and phenomena as appear to demand inquiry in con- 
sequence of a certain conception of the relation of man to the 
universe instituted by religion. Science always has been, and 
always will be, not the study of ‘everything,’ as men of science 
at present naively imagine (a thing which is, moreover, impos- 
sible, as the subjects in the scope of study are of infinite quantity), 
but only of those things which, in order and according to their 
degree of importance, religion selects from the infinite objects, 
phenomena, and circumstances into which inquiry may be made. 
‘And hence there is not one science, but as many sciences as there 
are religions. Each religion selects a certain circle of subjects 
which must be studied, and hence the science of every time and 
nation inevitably bears the character of its religion in the point 
of view from which its examination is made. So the heathen 
science, reinstituted at the Renaissance and flourishing at present 
among us under the title of Christian, always has been and con- 
tinues to be merely an investigation of the circumstances by 
which man may attain the highest welfare, and of those pheno- 
mena of the universe which may be put under coutribution to the 
same end. The philosophical science of Brahmin and Buddhist * 
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has always been merely the investigation of circumstances by 
which man may be delivered from the miseries which oppress 
him. The Jewish science (of the Talmud) has always been the 
study and explanation of those conditions which must be observed 
by man in order to ratify his covenant with God, and to preserve 
the chosen nation at the highest level of itselection. The Church- 
Christian science was and is the investigation of those circum- 
stances by which man procures his salvation. The true Christian 
science, that which is but just at the birth, is the investigation 
of those circumstances by which man may become acquainted 
with the demands of the Supreme Will, whose instrument he is, 
and how he may fit them to his existence.” 

What is the sense of that argument, unless the word science 
is first perverted from its proper meaning, which is the in- 
vestigation of anything on which positive knowledge can be 
attained ? Count Tolstoi says religion settles the subjects of 
investigation; but is it to become religious that we study 
medicine or mathematics or electricity? A statement of 
that kind is mere waste of words, not a contribution 
to thought——Mr. Haweis’s roseate sketch of the Mormons, 
again, though it is astonishing, is not interesting, each page 
being closed by the reader with the conviction that it 
wust be hopelessly one-sided. If the Mormons created 
such a paradise, why did the Americans interfere with 
them? or why did they themselves need to govern with 
such a terrible despotism as Brigham Young established, 
and as the Danites enforced? It is, no doubt, expedient that 
onalmost all questions the “ other side” should occasionally 
be heard, but what we want now about the Mormon system is 
white light, not an almost unbrvken panegyric of a corrupt 
creed and a retrogressive civilisation from the pen of an 
Anglican clergyman who seems to think that because 
monogamy is not always successful, therefore polygamy is 
defensible. Does Mr. Haweis really mean that Mormonism 
produces a better civilisation than Christianity ? We ask the 
question because this is what he says :—“ Brigham Young lived 
long enough to see the free admission of the Gentile (a/ias 
outside Christian) world into the City of the Saints, and with 
it those apparently inseparable adjuncts of Christian civilisa- 
tion, the gambling-hell, the gin-palace, and the house of ill. 
fame, none of which institutions were tolerated, or even called 
for, under the despotic and licentious rule of Brigham Young.” 
—Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale in his paper on the “ Scientific 
Problems of the Future,” is interesting in a way, but far 
too vague. It may be perfectly true that the more we imitate 
fishes, the swifter will our vessels be; but the point is, if it is 
true, how we are to do it. We certainly cannot, as Colonel 
Elsdale admits, make flexible ships, and as for overcoming 
friction, it is to that that attention has been directed for years, 
Stephenson having, if we recollect rightly, told a Committee 
of the House of Commons nearly fifty years ago that a gold- 
plated yacht could be driven at fifty miles an hour. What is 
the use of a paragraph like this :— 

“Lastly, the problem of how to reduce the vegetable foods, which 
at present are only adapted to animals like the cow, the sheep, or 
the horse, to a condition suited to the human digestion and to the 
human palate, is one of great importance. The chemical con- 

2 Pp 
stituents of these vegetable foods, such as grass, are similar to 
those which we now consume in various existing foods, and they 
are adapted to the requirements of the human frame. It is only 
a question of digestion. It can hardly be but that with the con- 
tinual progress of organic chemistry and medical science some 
means will sooner or later be discovered of solving this problem. 
If the process can be brought to a cheap and workable shape, the 
sources of our food supply will be greatly enlarged and extended, 
at a time, perhaps, when increasing population, and a growing 
pressure in the struggle for existence, will render such a result 
most opportune and welcome to the world.” 





with clay, as some fires are, and nutritive juices poured on | 
the clay, he could then nearly dispense with eating altogether. | 


There is nothing nutritive in speculations so viewy and so 


Va ue,.——. © ‘“ Villace ifej y 2a 5 re ‘ >| é e pe 
g The essay on “ Village Life in France” is valuable | scheme; and though it can be got over, the confusion it 


because of the number of facts it contains, some of them 
unknown to this country, but they are much too disjointed, 
and the author shrinks too carefully from deductions. His 
report is, on the whole, favourable to Republican education in 
France, the whole population having at all events learned 
sufficient to read a newspaper, which in 1870 was not the 
case. 
become Republican in politics, the only exceptions being the 
“feudal” class, and the large farmers who still think it 
good form to profess monarchical opinions. The great 


see must come out of their pockets. The Republic, he 
thinks, has not extinguished religion, but has produced 
a state of opinion in which the peasant is wholly in- 
different to religion, never, for example, attending confession 
or Church service, but is still determined that certain of 
its ceremonials shall be kept up. He will not, for example, 
even if he believes civil marriage to be sufficient, tolerate 
the marriage of his daughters without a priest. Religious 
observances, in fact, keep their hold as customs.——Mr. 
Hunter, in his paper on “Outdoor Relief” presents a rather 
bewildering mass of statistics, of which the general drift ap- 
pears to be this. Outdoor relief pauperises less than indoor 
relief. The outdoor paupers in good years take to work, 
and melt away into the mass of the population, but the 
indoor paupers remain always, and tend to become a here- 
ditary pauper caste. Is not the true reason for that, that 
the unions receive all children, and especially orphans? 
The reformers of the Poor-law entirely denied Mr. Hunter’s 
thesis, but it is possible that a change has passed over the 
conditions of labour, and that the whole subject requires 
reinvestigation. Certainly it is true that the habit of immigra- 
tion from poor districts to rich, which has altered many of 
the conditions of the problem, has sprung up since the new 
Poor-law was established. Mr. Hunter has taken great pains 
to prove his case, but his paper is so gritty with figures and 
diagrams as to be hardly within the grasp of the general 
reader. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P., pub- 
lishes an instructive, though rather dry, paper, which he calls 
“The Ireland of to-day and to-morrow.” His idea is, that the 
economic prosperity of Ireland will, in future, depend upon 
co-operation among the farmers. With incredible labour 
he induced numbers of dairy farmers in Limerick, Cork, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Clare to form co-operative 
dairies, for turning milk into good butter; and now there are 
thirty-five societies, all of which succeed, and are so popular 
that their shareholders have started a co-operative agency, for 
the sale of butter, “which is now a complete success.” Mr. 
Plunkett believes that the system will extend rapidly, and 
evidently looks to it for the economic regeneration of Ireland. 
He is a little too sanguine perhaps, but he has this in his 
favour, that work in partnership, when once started, evidently 
suits the clannish Irish instincts. The Celt is evidently made 
by nature for co-operation, whether in creating dairies or secret 
societies. The paper is worth reading, though the writer is 
a little too intent on answering the able pessimist who ina 
recent number of the same magazine denounced his country- 
men as “ Rhetoricians.” Controversy in successive numbers 
of a monthly magazine is very difficult work,—especially to 
read. One has forgotten half the ideas disputed or derided. 
Mr. W. M. J. Williams is an amateur Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who thinks that the Treasury might obtain 
£16,000,000 a year from a graduated probate-duty,a graduated 
Income-tax, and a graduated succession-duty, half the grants 
in aid of rates being at the same time withdrawn. This 
amount he would expend thus:—‘ New Expenditure, &ce.— 
Deficit, £2,500,000; Navy, extra, £2,500,000; Remission of 
breakfast duties, £4,000,000; total, £9,000,000;—Balance for 
further relief of taxation, £7,250,000.” Mr. Williams gives 
no idea of the method of graduating the Income-tax be- 
yond stating that graduation is to be “cautious,” and 
is to yield an extra £5,000,000, two statements which, we 
fear, he will not find compatible. He does not, we notice, 





' even allude to the difficulty of levying the tax on Consols 


We might just as well suggest that if man could be plugged | in advance, when almost every Consol-buyer will be pay- 


ing a different rate, and will consequently value Consols 
in the market at a different price. That is the first, 
though not the last, stumbling-block of any graduating 


will introduce for a time will be amazing. For example, 


| an insurance office could not deduct the Income-tax from an 


annuity to A until they had ascertained A’s income, which A 
is in no way legally bound to tell them, and in most cases 


| would strenuously resist telling them, the insurance people 


He thinks the great bulk of the population have | 


present evil is over-reliance on the State, Jeading to incessant | 


demands for pecuniary aid, which the Repablicans do not 








being in no way bound to secrecy. Mr. W. Roberts gives 
some curious illustrations of the mania in the book-market 
for “ First Editions.” A first edition, as he says, is often the 
worst edition; but often a single copy will be sold for more 
than the whole cost of the series admirably printed. “ A com- 
plete set of the first editions of Lamb would cost probably 
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not much under £100; but the judicious student will obtain 
Mr. Herne Shepherd’s admirable collected edition for less 
than half as many pence, and enjoy the possession of a 
volume of perennial interest.” It is of course an additional 
charm to these first editions that you cannot read them, the 
book being too valuable to risk its being spoilt by fingering. 
The smallest differences add to the value of a volume, and 
especially differences detracting from the excellence of the 
book. “Three copies of this little book—Poems by Two 
Brothers—were in the sale-room last year. Two were 
ordinarily good copies. One, being nicely bound in half- 
calf, realised £7; but the other, being in the original 
boards, with a paper label at the back, as issued in 1827, 
ran up to £28! A large-paper copy sold for £30.” The 
search for these editions is, in truth, a mere variety of the 
collecting mania, as definite a form of insanity as the passion 
once developed in Holland for collecting tulip bulbs.——Mr. 
Grant Allen, in “The New Hedonism,” furiously attacks 
asceticism and implicitly restrictions of all kinds, maintaining 
that our only aim should be self-development. The following 
paragraph pretty clearly indicates his drift :— 

“Obscurantists at the present moment are fully convinced that 

the breakdown of supernaturalism and the growth of a rational 
conception of the universe has brought us to the verge of a moral 
cataclysm. Over and over again they ask us, in plaintive tones, 
like so many parrots, ‘ If you take away religion, what have you to 
put in its place?’ They might as well ask, ‘If you take away the 
belief in the good luck of horseshoes,’ or ‘If you take away from 
the Fijian his cannibal sacrifices, what will you give him instead of 
them?’ The simple answer is, Nothing. No emancipated man 
feels the need of aught to replace superstition. He gets rid of 
his bogies, root and branch, and there the matter drops for him. 
The grounds of morality remain wholly unaffected. And even the 
obscurantists themselves do not really believe that murders, bank 
robberies, violent assaults, petty larcenies, would be any more 
common than now if all men ceased to wear silk hats on Sunday, 
or to believe in the remote terrors of a visionary hell and an in- 
definite judgment. When they talk of moral cataclysms, they are 
thinking of one thing, and one thing alone, the sexual relation. 
That is all they mean. They imagine that to remove the supposed 
religious restraints on passion would be to inaugurate an era of 
unbridled licentiousness.” 
Are they not right in so imagining ? The Greek was surely a 
Hedonist, besides being the most intellectual man who ever 
lived, and he certainly gave himself up to unbridled licentious- 
ness. Mr. Grant Allen fancies that this will be prevented by 
the desire to improve the race, but if man is to die like a 
flower the desire of improving the race will not control him 
much. Why should it? If I shall pass in a minute, why not 
enjoy myself for the minute? Mr. Grant Allen may be right 
in saying that the sexual instinct, which is in part the source 
of development, has been unduly despised. But is that any 
reason for letting it loose? It requires restraint, at least, as 
much as, say, the instinct of reverence, which, unrestrained, 
becomes idolatry or grovelling superstition. —-Mr. Mallock, 
in “Fabian Economics,” again attacks his secular enemies, 
the Socialists,—the drift of his argument this time being 
capable of reduction toa sentence. Socialism is nothing but 
an extension of the area of State action, which depends for 
its success, and must depend, upon individual action. Society, 
if closely organised as the Fabians would have it, will require 
even greater ability to direct it than at present; and can find 
it only in individuals who will claim their reward in some 
shape. In fact, to succeed at all, Socialism must from the 
first become a religion, when, no doubt, all those who embrace 
it can live in common if they like. They do it in the only 
durable Socialist communities,—those of monks. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 

The magazine symposium, even upon a burning question, has 
latterly become a bit of a bore, and it may be doubted if the 
ever-energetic and up-to-date editor of the New Review has acted 
very wisely in giving room in his March number for so many as 
five contributions on “the House of Lords as a constitutional 
force.” No doubt the question of the existence of the present Second 
Chamber is “up,” though not in the most real of senses; but 
apparently at this stage in the controversy, so able a man as 
Lord Asbbourne has nothing more original to say upon the 
subject than, “ Few responsible statesmen deny the necessity for 
Second Chambers ;” and, “When so much is said against 
hereditary Peers, it should be noted that amongst the most pro- 
minent men in Parliament are those who have inherited peerages, 
—Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Devonshire, 





Lord Kimberley, and Lord Rosebery.” Another burning question 
is dealt with by a writer who disguises his personality under the 
nom de guerre of “ Nauticus,” and who contributes a really masterly 
analysis of recently published facts and figures, under the title 
of ‘*The Official Estimate of the Rival Navies.’’ The genera} 
tendency of “ Nauticus’s” reasoning is, “If you are capable of 
reading the signs of the times you will be very restless 
and uneasy for many months to come, and you will not allow 
your Government, upon any short-sighted pretence of economy, 
to impose upon you a naval programme that stops short of 
triumphantly and convincingly securing to you the maritime 
supremacy to which, by tradition, you still cling.” Under the title 
of “ Apologia pro arte mea,” Mr. Quilter replies in a lively fashion 
to his critics; and in “ Nearing the Rapids,’ Mrs. Lynn Linton 
continues her resolute, but now somewhat tedious, crusade against 
Wild Women. It is hardly time as yet to pronounce on the value 
of “An Illustrated Love-Epic,” by Thackeray, which has been 
unearthed, and is being published in instalments, by Mr. Geralg 
Fiennes ; and we confess to seeing little but crudity and violence 
in a paper by the late Mr. Francis Adams on Tennyson. Thenew 
number of the New Review, however, is notable, on the whole, both 
for variety and readableness. 


The March number of Temple Bar is a good average, rather thap 
aspecially notable, one, perhaps because the miscellaneous inform. 
ing papers, which have long been such a feature of this magazine, 
would appear to have been almost crushed out by the serial stories, 
Yet Mrs. Andrew Crosse gives a good article, perhaps unduly 
encumbered with quotations, upon Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 
chiefly upon those recently published letters which she very 
felicitously terms “the dirge of a human soul;” and such 
widely different subjects as “ Oxford and Cambridge” and “’20 
Port” have ample justice done them. Two of the short tales 
deserve a word of commendation,—* In an Old Porch,” because it 
is a quietly effective study of a good man and a strong woman; 
and “ Mahon’s Guest,” because it reproduces a little of the his. 
torical misery of Ireland nearly a hundred years ago. 

The new number of The Gentleman's Magazine is interesting 
rather than notable, and perhaps among the subjects treated 
there is just a superfluity of well-worn topics. Yet Mr. Ropes’ 
book, “The Campaign of Waterloo,” supplies an adequate excuse 
for retelling an old story in a fresh and even original manner, 
and “wonders from the familiar start,’ in “Curiosities of 
Diamonds.” Mr. E. O. Walker contributes a sensible, and in no 
way extravagant, article on the latest annexation to the British 
Empire, the Chin-Lushai country, which is now in process of 
pacification. Myr. Walker is more hopeful of the forest-produce 
of this territory than of anything else. Under the title of “A 
Northumbrian Valley,” Mr. A. H. Japp gives a really fascinating 
account of the history, romance, poetry, and folk-lore of Coquet- 
dale. Among the other contents of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
may be noted “ Lord Beaconsfield as a Phrase-maker,” by Mr. 
Alfred F. Robbins; and a rather rambling, yet enthusiastic, 
article on “ Foreglows and Afterglows,” by Dr. J. E. McPherson. 
By the way, is not the landscape-painter to whom Dr. McPherson 
alludes in his last page “ Waller,” not “ Walter,’ Paton ? 

Belgravia continues to be devoted almost entirely to fiction. 
Among the minor stories is a tragic, yet fairly well-written one, 
entitled “ A Salvation Lass,” in which is given the self-sacrifice 
of a simple, pious girl for the sake of a product of modern 
sceptical cultare who loves her, and whom she wishes to “ save.” 
The author of “Some Passages in the Life of Heine ” has nothing 
really fresh to say on a now well-threshed-out subject; but 
“ Cardinal Manning” is a sympathetic essay, from the pen of ap 
enthusiast. 

The new number of The Leisure Hour is remarkable for the 
variety and general excellence of its contents, but is nowise 
striking. The Rev. S. G. Green contributes what is essentially 
a good paper on Dean Stanley, but it has a belated look. ‘“ The 
Capture of the Lizard,’ which is described as “an incident of 
life in the Canary Islands,” is perhaps as readable a paper as 
there is inthe whole number, and is a good example of natural 
science made really interesting. There is a good deal of quiet 
power in the one completed story of the number—‘“An Episode,” by 
Helen Smetham. 

The March number of The Sunday Magazine is an exceptionally 
strong one—strong, too, in virtue of what may be termed the 
secular articles. Thus, there is an excellent paper on “ Calabria,” 
by Mr. E. W. Wood; and “In Search of a Profession,” is a very 
readable and even quietly humorous account of a peculiar 
experience by an adventurer—of the better sort—in the Sandwich 
Islands. Canon Atkinson indicates very effectually in “A Yorkshire 
Parish Tea” how the clergy and their parishioners may be brought 
together, even in the present democratic days, and to the profit 
of both. It is too soon to pronounce a judgment upon “ The Lost 
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[deal,” the new serial story by the writer who still prefers to be 
known by her maiden name of Annie 8S. Swan. It must suffice to 
say that she here flies at higher game, intellectual and social, than 
she has hitherto done; this is an experiment which can only be 
justified by success. 

The new number of the Quiver is below, rather than above, the 
average. It contains, however, an interesting account of the life 
and work of Miss Emily Faithfull, by that veteran interviewer, 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt. But undoubtedly the feature of this 
month’s Quiver is the second of a new series of papers by 
«4 K.H.B.,” bearing the pretty elderly title of “That Peaceful 
Time.” It contains several delightful stories, such as that of the 
hen-pecked professor, who, after supper, declared to his male in- 
timates, “ Every man should be Julius Cesar in his own house; ” 
whereupon his wife put in her head at the door, and said, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, it is quite time that you were all away home; and you, 
Mr. Julius Cesar, walk away up to your bed.” 


The Expositor sustains the very high position it has obtained 
among periodicals dealing with theological and exegetical sub- 
jects. The March number contains, among other notable articles, 
avery learned paper on “ Trachonitis and the Itureans,” by Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith ; and a more popular and (in a sense) 
up-to-date one on “ The Righteousness of Christ’s Kingdom,” by 
Professor Marcus Dods. How completely Professor Dods is en 
rapport with the times may be gathered from the fact that he 
deals with certain views of Christianity held by the late John 
Stuart Mill and the living Count Tolstoi. 


Natural Science, as even a layman can see, has established its 
position as one of the first of the more popular scientific magazines. 
There is in the March number a charming paper of the kind—full 
of painstaking examination—with which Sir John Lubbock has 
rendered the British public familiar—on “Instinct and Intelligence 
in Chicks and Ducklings”’ by Mr. Lloyd Morgan; and Sir J. W. 
Dawson contributes a not less valuable article on ‘“‘ The Fossil 
Plants of Canada as Tests of Climate and Age.” Ana informing 
paper on “ Natural Science in Japan” is well worthy of perusal, if 
only that one may be able to compare Asia with Europe. We have 
many things—even on the scientific side—to learn from the 
Japanese. 


Abbotsford: the Personal Relics and Antiquarian Treasures of Sir 
Walter Scott. Described by the Hon. Mary Monica Maxwell 
Scott. Illustrated by William Gibb. (A. and C. Black.)—Mrs. 
Scott tells in her introduction the story of Abbetsford from the 
day when Sir Walter bought the farm of Clarty Hole, with its 
small house and hundred acres of marshy land, and changed its 
name to Abbotsford. This was in 1818. Addition after addition 
was made, woods were planted, and the place grew to be some- 
thing not perfect indeed, but possessed of no little dignity and 
beauty. The owner continued to accumulate objects of anti- 
quarian historical interest. Some he bought; others were given 
tohim. Still more interesting are sundry personal relics of him- 
self,as his chair and writing-table, his hat, coat, and stick, his 
pipes, paper-knife, pruning-knife, and other trifles connected with 
his daily habits of life. Among the historical articles are “ Mon- 
trose’s sword” (with a pedigree not beyond question, but fairly 
good), “ Claverhouse’s pistol ” (without any pedigree at all, we 
regret to find), “Rob Roy’s gun” (an undoubtedly genuine 
article), and some thumb-screws, which it is needless tu question, 
as they are not things which any one would be likely to forge. 
There are various Napoleon relics, as his pistols, writing-case, 
&c.; sundry articles picked up on the Field of Waterloo; and 
miscellanea of many kinds. One undoubtedly authentic relic is 
the door of the “ Heart of Midlothian,” presented to Sir Walter 
Scott by the Magistrates of Edinburgh when the Tolbooth was 
pulled down in 1817. All these objects have been excellently 
pictured in colours by Mr. Gibb. 


Wills, and How Not to Make Them. By B. D. West. (Longmans.) 
—“If the plain truth were told,” writes Mr. West in his intro- 
duction, “it would be acknowledged that more misery and 
injustice have been worked by wills than by the series of wars 
the country has waged, since the modern system of will-making 
came into use.” Many cases of undoubted hardship, many 
instances of folly, are brought together in this volume. Some- 
times the writer makes too much of a point. We do not see, for 
instance, why the god-daughters of one testator were the worse 
off for having £5,000 on their wedding-days. On the whole, a 
woman is happier for being married, even though she has from 
“eight to a dozen children.” What is the remedy for the folly or 
malignity of testators? One thing that our author proposes is 
that the Probate Court should take into consideration not the last 
will only, but all. 
quite serious. The best thing is for the law to distribute the 
main portion of the estate. The case of illegitimate children 


We doubt, however, whether this chapter is | 


ought, however, to be considered. At present, both they and 
the community (which may have to support them) suffer a 
hardship. 


‘orty-two Years among the Indians and Eskimo. By Beatrice 
Batty. (Religious Tract Society.)—Mrs. Batty tells in these 
pages the story of how the late Bishop Horden of Moosonee 
worked in his diocese, basing her narrative on letters written by 
him to a missionary magazine which she edits. Moosonee 
occupies the region to the south of Hudson’s Bay, touching the 
north-western end of Lake Superior and the northern end of 
Lake Winnipeg, while it reaches on the west far up into regions 
scarcely inhabited. John Horden set his mind, from early years, 
on being a missionary. Yielding to his father’s wishes, he was 
apprenticed to a blacksmith ; his indenture expired, he became a 
teacher—meanwhile, he had been educating himself—was accepted 
as a lay agent by the Church Missionary Society, and sent out to 
Hudson’s Bay. His work was so successful that it was settled that 
he should be ordained. Bishop Anderson of Rupertsland travelled 
fifteen hundred miles to perform the rite, making a progress 
through his diocese as he went. This was in 1852, when Mr. 
Horden had just reached the prescribed age. Twenty years 
later he was consecrated first Bishop of Moosonee, which then 
became one of the divisions of the huge diocese of Rupertsland. 
The story of these forty odd years is profoundly interesting, 
with its record of an indomitable perseverance and courage. 
John Horden’s first difficulty was the language, which is 
one of the highly agglutinative kind, forming into one huge 
compound subject, verb, object, and adverbial modifications. He 
overcame this with signal success, being able to preach within a 
short time of his arrival,—a most creditable achievement, seeing 
that he had no habitude of learning languages. A very curious 
story is told of one of his early experiences. He was explaining 
the Mosaic account of creation to an Indian audienze, and was 
startled by a burst of laughter. He found that he had described 
Eve as made from one of Adam’s pipes. He had used ospwakun, 
“pipe,” for ospikakun, “rib.” Possibly, the resemblance may be 
compared to the senses of tibia in Latin. Missionary work seems 
to have been fairly successful; but the natives of Moosonee, be- 
sides the permanent difficulties of life—and the conditions of 
existence in the North are undoubtedly becoming more severe— 
suffer greatly from European maladies. Many pathetic stories 
of their hardships, and of the courage with which they endure, 
are told. That these tribes are raised in the scale of being by 
such labourers as Bishop Horden seems beyond question. 


Sons of the Vikings. By John Gunn. (Nelson and Sons.)—This 
is a somewhat complicated story of the French War. ‘here is a 
villainous laird, who turns out to be a “claimant.” Other 
characters, among whom the two friends, Eric and Willie, are 
conspicuous, play an important part; and there is no lack of 
incidents, though these are not always as skilfully managed as 
they might be. The most effective thing in the tale is the death 
of the laird’s father. 


The New Academe. By Edward Hartington. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is a curious sketch of a novel sort of school. No 
one in this Elysian place is punished; no one is compelled to 
learn; every one does what is right in his eyes, only he is liable 
to be coaxed and petted into doing what is right. For this pur- 
pose pretty governesses are an obviously useful instrument. 
Whether the school was successful as an educational instrument 
need not be discussed. It did not aim, it should be observed, at 
academical or professional distinctions. But that it produced 
not a little love-making and marriage is made abundantly clear. 
Altogether, this is a distinctly good story, though we doubt 
whether the College of Preceptors, or any other body that pro- 
fesses to teach the science of education, will put it on their list of 
text-books. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for March:—Part 30 of A History of the English 
People, the Geographical Journal, the United Service Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the Thinker, the Month, the Parent's Review, the 
Idler, the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Magazine of 
Art, the Portfolio, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Author, the Young Gentlewoman, the Picture Magazine, 
the Strand Magazine, the Journal of Education, the Indian Magazine 
and Review, the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s 
| Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, Westminster Review, the Forum, 
| the Anglican Church Magazine, the Studio, the Pall Mali Magazine, 
| the English Illustrated Magazine, Wild Flowers in Art and Nature, 
| Part 2, the Bookman, Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the 
| Monthly Packet, the Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, the 
| Newbery House Magazine, London Society, St. Nicholas, Atalanta, 





| Fashions of To-Day, Nature Notes, Jowrnal of the Royal Colonial 
| Institute, the North American Review, and Science Progress. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Acland (S.), Sketch of Life of, edited by J. Brunel, cr 8vo (Seeley) 3/6 
Atkinson (G. F.), Study of the Biology of Ferns, 8vo (Macmillan) 8/6 
Batten (J.), Historical Collections relating to Part of S. Somerset (Whiting) 6/6 
Beddoes (T. L.), Letters of, edited by E. Gosse, 12mo (E. Mathews) 5/0 
Ber: sford-Webb (H. S.), Primary German Transltn. (Rivington & Percival) _2/ 
Birkmire (W. H.), Skeleton Construction in Buildings, 8vo......(Gay & Bird) 15/0 
Book of Olassified Examination Questions, cr 8vo...... wee...(National Fociety) 2/6 
ele of Tavistock, ed. by G. Goodwin, 2 vols. (Lawrence & Bullen) 10, 0 
Cicero T. Pomponium Atticum, Bk. 4, Notes by J. Brown (Sonnenschein) 1/6 
Connell (F. N.), In the Green Park, cr 8V0 .........s00-066 (Henry) 3/6 
Countess Pharamond, by “ Rita,’”’ cr 8vo (F. V. White) 2/6 
Oraik (H.), English Prose Selections, Vol. II., cr 8vo . ..(Macwillan) 7/6 
Crocker (EK. K.), Education of the Horse, cr 8vo (S. Low) 8/6 
Crockett (8. R.), The Raiders, cr 8vo.... , 6/0 
Croker (B. M.), A Family Likeness, 12m 2/0 
Delbos (L.), Lectures Maritimes, for use Cadets on board H.M.S. 

‘ Britannia,’ cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/0 
East Syrian Daily Offices, translated by A. J. Maclean (Rivington & Percival) 8/0 
Edwards (M. B.), France of To-day, Vo). IL, cr 8vo...(Rivington & Percival) 7/6 
Fry (E. N. L.), Janet Delille, 2 aa CF BVO ...eeesssee.ee-e (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Gould (A. 0.), Modern American Pistols, cr 8vo (Gay and Bird) 7,6 
Grand (S.), Our Manifold Nature, cr 8vo «..(Heinemann) 6/0 
Harris (J. R.), Four Lectures on the Western Text of New Testament, 

.(Cambridge Univ. Press) 5/0 
+), Manual for Cardboard Modelling, sesresseeeeeeees (Newman) 5/6 
Henty (G. A.), Dorothy’s Double, 3 vols. cr 8vo Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Higginson (8. J.), The Bedouin Girl, cr 8vo ... sesesees(A8bister) 3/6 
Hill (W.), First Stages of the Tariff Policy of (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Hon. Stranbury and Others, by Two, 12mo......... = (Unwin) 1/6 
Hunter (R.), Sunday-School Teacher’s Bible Manual, assell & Co.) 7/6 
Inglis (J.), Oor Ain Folk, cr 8vo se ...(Douglas) 6/0 
Johnston (S. P.), Notes on Astronomy, 8vo (Heywood) 3/6 
Klein (F.), Lectures on Mathematics, 8vo.... ..(Macmillan) 6/6 
Louis (H.), Handbook of old-Milling, cr 8v ..(Macmillan) 10/0 
Lyttelton (A. T.), College and University Sermons, cr ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Mackay (T.), Policy of Free Exchange, 8vo (Murray) 12/0 
Maxwell (Sir H.), Scottish Land-Names, cr 8vo. (Blackwood) 6/0 
Mitford (B.), The King’s Assegai, cr 8V0 ........0......00 ieee (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Parks (L.), Winning of the Souls, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ..... ....(S. Low) 3/6 
Philoxenus (Bishop of Mobbogh), Discourses, A.D. 485-519, edited b: 





E. W. 
RUT Ie NRL SOUND 3 Gevnces ansoneconccosscoberesnececonsivacesessenions uicemeesantiiaeen (Asher) 12/0 ; 


Porrett (E.), Englishman at Home, cr 8vo ..(Putnam) 6/0 
Remsen (D. ¥.), Primary Elections, cr 8vo.... ...(Putnam) 3/0 
Rives (A.), Tanis the Sang-Digger, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Serjeant (A.), Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine, 2 vols, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 12/0 
Sevorne (F.), In the Meshes, cr 8vo .--.(Osgood) 6/0 
Sizeranne (M. de la), The Blind, as Seen Through Blind Eyes (Putpam) 5/0 
BuatER 67.), Page OF LATS, CP BVO cc0cce.ccccescossstecsseves ssvsncsenssceessos (Remington) 1/6 
Somerville (A.), Primer of German Grammar, cr 8vo (Rivington & Percival) 2/0 
Torr (C.), Ancient Ship, SvO ........0..6...s0088 scenbieenininen eal (Camb. Univ. Press) 10/6 
Warden (F.), Wild Wooing, 12mo (F. V. White) 2/0 
Wilson (H. A.), The Gelasian Sacramentary Liber Sacramentorum Romanze 
eee ae pabscanevccenescoaeshineee +...(Oxford Univ. Press) 18/0 








“EVOLUTION IN COSTUME.” 
LI BERTY & CO. | (Revised to January, 1894.) 


“EVOLUTION Illustrated by 


IN Past FAsnHIon - PLATES 


COSTUME.” 
(REVISED TO 


PRESENT ADAPTATIONS, 


eee Compiled and Invented by 
JANUARY, 1894.) MESSRS. LIBERTY. 


Post-free on application. Post-free on application. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


os L & RR. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, | 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCK. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 





MIDLAND GRAND}!? 

(St. Pancras Station), LONDON, N.W. 
ADELPHI, LIVERPOOL. 
MIDLAND, BRADFORD. 
QUEEN’S, LEEDS. 


RAILWAY 
MIDLAND, DERBY. 


HOTELS. MIDLAND, MORECAMBE. 


Specialities—Comfort, Cuisine. Moderate charges. 


SUTTON’S RENOVATING SEEDS 
FOR IMPROVING OLD PASTURES. 


Sutton’s Prescription of the Finer Grasses and Clovers, 
per lb., 11d.; per cwt., 100s. 
Sutton’s Prescription of the Stronger Grasses and Clovers, 
per lb., 1s.; per cwt., 109s. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS GENUINE ONLY from SUTTON & SONS, Reading. 


MIDLAND 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 

ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
AEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


TRADE-Mank, C#tion to 
and CoO., 


DENT 


a 

Many persons suffer from headache anj 

| what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 

| the result of strained vision, and could be 

ST R Al N ED | at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 

| specially suited to the case, though ordinary 

spectacles for old or short sight would be 

| useless or injurious.—For fuller informa. 

| tion see “Our Eves,” by 

| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 

| Ophthalmic Optician ; or consult the Autho 
| personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


**OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE THEM,”’ post-tree, is, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1892... £3891,800,000, 


HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND soci. 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raise the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorate the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life. 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor women—aye, and 
children—from a most lamentable bondage of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesay 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &c., Church House, Dean’s Yard, §,W,, 
and to befriend this quiet, unobtrusive, and most difficcit work. Support i 
very inadequate, and funds are earnestly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross, S.W. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE'S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN. 
ING, March 11th, at 11.15: Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, on ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” 


VISION. 














ye INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com. 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 

—. for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 184, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15ta, 1894, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £2) 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. —ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS at EASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894,—Two 
of £80, one of £50, cne of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum, 
Examination in London ani at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TION, MAY 2nd and 3rd.—Numerous Scholarships from £20 to £75 

Special Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy on passing Qualifying Exaw. 

—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, before April 10th. 

REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 

—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Clitf, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


)\.XETER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
‘j SCHOLARSHIPS, will take place APRIL 13thand 4th. Particulars 
may be had on application, W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head- Master. 














NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Sprctaror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


Bookseller ov Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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LWYN BAY. N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
$e HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in most healthy locality. 
and H is Modern and Intelligent, and the training of Mind and 
The ences studied. The House is on the hill-side, near sea and woods; air 
; ery (sea and mountains) ; free from fogs.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, 
Coed Pella. 
RNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
once in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 
ihaates ander 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
to a particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

‘ned, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
GEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 




















ea 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three years, 
THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETED FOR on MAY 8th; 
po to Boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- 


Master. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£40 and £25 a year will be offered on JUNE 13th. ONE SCHOLARSHIP 

ill be awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances. 
"Farther particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
T wiling to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, st gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


yar ART UNION OF LONDON. 











ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
i f one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
Se BETH, ABA. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, B.A, 
hance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
em o painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
inary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
aa wana sane of the etching, five, three, and two guineas. 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.0. 


pvenerts ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0 ase ave 





1848, 


£18,000,000 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





———_—_>——_——_- 
OurstpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
P wcacedetnsdecvescacoessececsescos GAO 20 Of MABEOW COLIN, ccicciccssscccccse Ba 10 O 
5 5 0} Half-Column «- 11 0 
212 6] Quarter-Column ..........0008 017 6 
ComPANIES. : 
Outside Page vcccccsccercecee £14 14 O| Inside Page sevceccccocserreessreee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 





Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ay eee ° bs uc Gl 8 CicecO i Sicec® F 2 


including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &....  ... ose pie wo) ee PIO nicer Ol SieO FS 


Yearly. 








OYTrAL LITEBBABY FUND. 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., G.O.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., will preside 
at the 104th Anniversary Dinner, to be held at the Whiteball Rooms, Hotel 
Metropole, S.W., on Wednesday, April 25th, at half-past six for seven o’clock 
Frecisely. Dinner tickets one guinea each. 

7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
April 25th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, 1894 :— 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present 
(Each.) Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. £ r 
Reel Eel. ew oe EE ey 
a * Robert Drew Hicks, Esq., M.A. 
Two in Greek oe «ae on 120 E, Marindin, Eeq., M.A 


Two in the English Language, ) 180{ Prof, C, H. Herford, M.A., Litt.D. 
Literature, and History eon Vacant. 
Two in the French Language sil | 130 f Amédée Esclangon, Esq. 
eee Vacant. 


Literature ... ict ae 
Two in the German Language and ) 80 § Prof. F, Althaus, Ph.D. 
Literature .., 7 5 ( Karl Breul, Esq., Ph.D., M.A. 


Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, and | 
Scripture History -e om 


Two in Mental and Moral Scienc 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the oi) 
. 504 Rev. Prof, Stanley Leathes, D.D. 
Rey. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


129 § Prof. James Sully, M.A., LL.D. 
“™ (James Ward, Esq., ‘oF Sc.D., LL.D. 
Two in Political Economy an sof Fe fatty ge Sc.D. 


Two in Mathematics and Natura } 200 § Prof. Horace Lamb, M.A, F.R.S. 
Philosophy... ak oa we re va H. W. Watson, — a, 
sane - . § Prof. J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 210 t Prof. J. J. Thompson, Se.D., M.A., F.R.S. 


Two in Chemistry ... 240 § som Macleod, F.R.S. 


Two in Botany and Lect 120 f Prof. J. R. Green, M.A., D.Sc. 


Physiology... Prof. Daniel Oliver, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Comparative Anatomy and 120 (Prof. E. Ray Lankester, M.A., ies 
Zoology... sa pe ne AC adaah bias 


Two in Geology and Physical) 755 Prof. Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Geography... je cee. | 
Laws. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law... eee 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- ) 
sonal Property ... aah fae 

Two in Common Law and Law and 
Principles of Evidence ... pp 

Two in Constitutional History of 
England ... jaa a _ 


100 f Edmund Robertson, Esq., LL.D , M.P. 
¢ Vacant. 


50 § Alfred Hopkinson, Esq., M.A., B.C.L, 
(J. Simmonds, Esq., LL.D., M.A. [Q.C. 
50 § W. Blake Odgers, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
( William Willis, Esq., LL.D., B.A., Q.C. 
g5§ Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 
“CT. A. Walker, Esq., M.A., LL.M. 


MEDICINE. 


Twoin Medicine ...00 1.0 210 { John Cavafy, Esq , M.D. 


Joseph Frank Payne, Esq., M.D., B.Sc. 


bins § H. Greenway Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 
Twoin Surgery ww 200) Henry Morris, Esq., M.A., M.B.. 

eabe Prof, D.J.Cunningham,M D.,C.M.,F.R.S. 
Twoin Anatomy ... por ae 150f Richard C. Lucas, Esq., M.B., B.S. ‘ 

eae F rof.W.D. Halliburton,M.D.,B.Sc.,F.R.S 
Twoin Physiology... 120 pro Wm. Stirling, M D., D.Sc., C.M. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine aa 105 § on Esq., M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica and) no f Sr Tirard, M.D. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry W. Hale White, Ezq., M D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine «a “& force ee ag ng 

Mosic : x 
, a bs xf Prof. J. F. Bridge, Mus.Doc. 

Two in Music vee we 502 Hubert Parry, Esq., Mus.Doc., M.A. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 


Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 27th. 

It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members, 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 6th, 1894, 


jy] #era tee and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UniIcope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOY. 








HE PRICE OF COALS continues 


to be asource of great inconvenience to every 
one, and of actual privation to many. The poor are, 
a3 always, the greatest sufferers. The Government 
ought to be in a position to prevent the price of ne- 
Cessities being artificially raised. ‘Che law of supply 
and demand comes hard enough on some people when 
these become scarce, but that cannot be helped, 


£treet, Piccadilly, W. 


and «. 


| 

| 

HEISM; or, The Religion of | 
Common-sense, | 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 


Services at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
17 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 





here is actually no solid reason why coal should be 


8o dear, People must have it, just as they must USE 


nave Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, the only reli- 
able remedies for sickness of all kinds. Why, then, 
should not the price of coals be reasonable, just a3 
the price of these world-famed remedies ? 


F R 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


**There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommeuded,”—Medical Annual, 1893, 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





¥’*s 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 
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This Day is Published. 


SCOTTISH LAND-NAMES: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
Archeology for 1893. 


Being the Rhind Lecture in 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 


Author of “Life and Times of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.,” “ Passages 
in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A * Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2a, 6d., 5s., and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATIAM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLIOS, &c, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuracturER—J.T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 




















May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free. 


HOMCO0PATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. 


Describes fully, and precribes for, general diseases, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Ww. maa } iii 


London: James Epps and Co., Limited, 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


THROAT AND COUGH 
Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, ls. 14d.; labelled 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


— —rcrir. 
OLIPHANT ANDERSON AND 
FERRIER’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., antique laid 
cut or uncut, PAPC, edges 


BUNYAN CHARACTERS 


SECOND SERIES, 
By Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., of St. 
George's Free Church, Edinburgh, 
ConTENTS :—Ignorance—Little-Faith— 
terer—Atheist—Hopeful—Tomporary-—Soort_ at 
Timorous—Mercy—Mr. Brisk—Mr. Skill—Olq q 7 
—Mr, Fearing—Feeble-Mind—The Shepherd Bu 
Great-Heart—Mr, Ready-to-Halt —Valiant for Tro b 
— Standfast— Madam Bubble — Gains — Christi we 
Christiana—The Enchanted Ground—The leas 2 
Beulah—The Swelling of Jijrdan. of 
“ This completes the most“beautifnl and suggesti 
commentary on the >‘ Pitgrim’s Progress? wd 
written.”"—British Weekly, —, Crer 


UNIFORM withABOVE, FIFTEENTH T 
price 2s. 6d, HOUSAND, 


BUNYAN CHARACTERS. Fir 


Series. By Rev. ALEXANDER WHyTr, D,D, 


BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR. With Pr. 
fatory Note by Rev. ALEx. Wurtz, D.D,, an 


Frontispiece by Mrs, Traquair. 23., cloth ped 


The CHURCH and SOCIAL PR. 
BLEMS. By A. Scorr MaTHESoN, Author of 
Pig Gospel aud Modern Substitutes.” Crown 

VO, 5s. 

“We have read few books of late years that s 
admirably fulfil their purpose as does this one of My. 
Scott Matheson’s. It is a most judicial and compre. 
hensive survey of the whole social field,” — Daily 


Chronicle, 
BETTER DAYS for WORKING 


PEOPLE. By the Rev. W. Garvey Bian 
D.D. New Edition, cloth, 1s. ; cloth extra, le, 64, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents rok MARCH. 


Ourpoor RELIEF: Is IT SO VERY BAD? ByW, A. 
Hunter, M.P. 

RELIGION AND Moratity. By Count Leo Tolstoi, 

THE Mormons.—II. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 

SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, By Liew 
tevant-Colonel Elsdale. 

VILLAGE Lire 1n France. By A French Official, 

SHAKESPEARE’S NATURAL History: Titus Andronicus, 
By Phil Robinson. 

ARCHEOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Pro- 
fessor 8. R. Driver. 

MARRIAGE IN East Lonpon. By H. Dendy. 

New ZEALAND UNDER FEMALE FRANCHISE. By Mrs, 
Henry Fawcett, 

Tue House oF LORDS AND BETTERMENT. By Lord 
Hobhouse. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS: A LerTER. By Ernest Gray, 


London: Ispister & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.0, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEV. 
CoNTENTS,. MARCH. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

RULERS OF MANKIND. By Alfred Austin. 
REASONS FOR A COALITION. By a Conservative M.P, 
Luxury. By Leslie Stephen, 

FreNCcH FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND, By André 


Lebon. 
In Satmon-Fisuinac. By W. Ear 


HERESIES 
Hodgson, 

Tue RererRENDUM. By Prof, A. V. Dicey, the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P., Admiral Maxse, Earl 
Grey, K.G., and Lord Farrer. 

Some Nores on Tipet. By Miss A. R. Taylor. 

Tue WeLtsH Lanp Commission. By Lord Stanley 
of Alderney. 

A Famity Bouncer. 

“THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER,.” 
N. Maude, 

Our CLreoraTra. By H. D. Traill. 

SomE SipE Aspxcrs OF DIsESTABLISHMENT. By “7.” 

A FraGMENTARY CORRESPONDENCE. By Miss Daf. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 


BRAND & Co’s Al SAUCE, 


By a Family Man. 
By Captain F- 








PRESERVED PRO- 


VISIONS, and 
pornee MEATS. Also, 


S OUPS, 








| of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





Neate SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





pLPRCLAL Teme for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








** JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London.” 





GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


MAYFAIR, W. 








edgeg 
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“An encyclopeedical social history.’—The Times. 
NOW READY, Vol. I., price 15s. 


Social England. A Record of the Progress of the 





People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L. VOL. I. contains: FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the ACCESSION of 
EDWARD the FIRST. 


The Contributors to Vol. I. include :— 
£. W. MAITLAND, M.A., Downing Professor of Law in the | F. T. RICHARDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 


University of Cambridge. College, Oxford, 


F. YORK POWELL, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ | O. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 


Church, Oxford. — — 
R. L. POOLE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. | 0. CREIGHTON, MD... Author of «A. History of Mpidesion 
A. L. SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, | W- LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s College, London. 
— Colonel COOPER KING; and 
G. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. HUBERT HALL, M.A., Public Record Office. 


*,* A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages and Contents of Vols. I. and IL. is now ready, and will be sent 

post-free on application. 

‘The history of social England is 2 stupendous undertaking, and Mr. Traill has 
realised his heavy responsibilities. Few men are better fitted to edit a work so 
comprehensive and exhaustive, for his knowledge is exceptionally wide and his 
intellect is singularly lucid...... Naturally it was an important question how so complicated 
a theme was to be treated; Mr. Trail! has decided—as we think, wisely—for what may be defined 
as an encyclopzedical social history. There is methodical classification, with a distribution of 
the subjects among writers whom we may assume to be specialists.”— Zhe Times. 


“The utility of such a work is obvious, its interest to all cultivated people 
enormous, and the scale on which the book is to be written, adequate... ... Taking everything 
together, we cannot feel too grateful to editor, writers, and publishers for making accessible to a 
wide audience the mass of sound information, conveyed in a pleasant and literary form, which 
is contained in this interesting volume. It deserves to be widely circulated.”— Speaker. 


‘‘<¢Social England’ is so admirably planned; the experts having charge of 
several departments are such masters of their subject; it is so excellently prefaced 
by Mr. Traill, that for a moment the boundary line between an encyclopedia and 
a history seems illusory, and in this case illuded.”—National Observer. 


“What Macaulay did and contemplated as regards ‘the history of the people’ during an 
eventful and important period, Mr. Traill and his colleagues have undertaken to do, with this 
distinction, that they begin at the beginning, and promise to bring the narrative of ‘the progress 
of the people’ down to the present day. The plan of this interesting and important work is in 
all respects excellent. ..... What has been said will indicate that this is alike a valuable and 
an important work. In every page it is promising of conspicuous success.”—Scotsman. 


‘‘The book supplies a real want, for it gives us a complete picture of social life 
during the earlier centuries of British and English history. It is a book that, once known, 
will be often referred to,—a book that provides us, on the whole, with the most trustworthy 
information that can be obtained, and is written by some of the ablest scholars of 
the day.”— Guardian. 





* Vol. IT. of Soctat Eneuanp is in active preparation, and will be ready shortly, price 158. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London ;. Paris and Melbourne, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
New Works. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 
Lady Ann Barnard, Mary Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, and Lady Duff Gordon, 
By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND Mayer. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 


NOW READY. 


FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography 


of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Retired 
Civil Servant. Edited by his Daughter, Constance Hix. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 16s. 


New Novels at the Libraries. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love.” 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By Maarten Maantens, Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &c, 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


EVE’S APPLE. By M. Deans. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


In 


NOW READY. 


A DEVOTED COUPLE. By J. 


Masterman, Author of “ The Soo‘ts of Bestminster.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
THE 


ROMANCE of SHERE MOTE. 


By Percy Hutsurp, Author of ‘‘In Black and White.” 3 vols. crown 
8v0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


By the Author of 
“* The Stickit 


Minister.” 


S. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW STORY, 


Published to-day. 


RAIDERS: 
in the Life of John Faa, 
Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt. La. cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt 


THE 


Some Passages 


top, 6s. 


Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster 
Squark, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
MARCH. 


Tur IRELAND OF To-Day anv To-Morrow. By the Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CARBON IN THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
By W. M. J. Williams. 

By Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

Tre Latest Post Orrick Prank. By J. Henniker Heaton, M P. 

Tue First Epition Mantra. By William Roberts. 

L’Uomo Fartate. By An Observer. 

Rattway DEVELOPMENT. 
By Grant Allen. 

By W. H. Mallock, 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


A Poor Man’s Bupeer. 


An ExpepitTion TO Mount Kenya, 


By J. Stephen Jeans, 
Tue New HEDONISM, 
Fartan Economics.—Part IT. 
From Care Town To Carro. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Uenam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single C:zies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 








SL 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A YELLOW ASTER. In 38 vols, By 
“Tora,” 


The “ ArHENzxUM ” says :—"‘ The characters are drawn with a notable combing. 
tion of delicacy and downrightness, and with a pathos which is as effective ag it 
is rejined.” The “Sprcrator” says:—*A remarkable performance,” Th 
“SPEAKER” says:— Altogether a notable book.” The “ Dairy TELEGRAPE™ 
says:—‘*A work of genius.” 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. In 2 vols, 


The “Patt Matt Gazette” says:—“ Brightly written, with a really origina? 
plot, well-sketched characters, touches of hwmour, and unforced pathos, We cons 
gratulate Miss Ada Cambridge on her latest work.” 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


PAMELA’S HONEYMOON. In8 vols. By 


the Author of “ Drawn Blank,” ‘‘ The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” &c, 
[This week, 


An EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION of FRANKFORT 
MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A GRAY EYE or SO. In cr. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s, 
The “ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News” says:— A brilliant book, an amazingly 


clever book.’ 
HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
THE ENGLISHMAN AT HOME. 
His Responsibilities and Privileges, 
By EDWARD PORRITT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT; 
Or, The Principles of Political Rights. 
By JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
Translated by Rose M. Harrineron. 
With Introduction by Epwarp L. WALTER. 
12mo, cloth, 5s, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; 
AND NEW YORK, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST ; 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Great!p 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C. 


THE 
REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE 
begs to announce the publication of the following 


ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS. 
PORTRAIT OF W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. ... By R. W. Macnetu, A.R.A. 
SOLWAY FISHERS... ius we ase eee By FRANK SHORT. 
SPRING Se den By L. P. Suyrur, R.W.S. 
NORTH TRANSEPT, R By A. H. Hata. 
THE STRYGE ... ... see see ae nee eee eee «= By JOSEPH PENNELL, 
Full particulars will be forwarded on application to the Publisher. 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





JANET DELILLE. By E. 


N, Lucu Fey, Author of ‘‘A Scots Thistle,” 
&e, 2 vols. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By 
MazeL Hart, Author of “Two English Girls,’’ 
&e. Svols, 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. By 


Nort Dsnr, Author of “The Aftermath,” 
2 vols. 


THE WHITE AIGRETTE. 


By Vix Vixcens, Author of “ Cathedral Bells, ” 
“Wrong on both Sides,” &. 3 vols. 


THE PRICE OF A PEARL. 


By ELranon Houmrs, Author of “ Through 
Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 
By Mara Horer. 8 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now reads, cloth, price 1s, 
ASYSTEM OF LUCID SHORTHAND. 
Devised by 
WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 
With a Prefatory Note by HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
lt HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1894, Price 2s. 6d. 


Tre New ASPECT OF THB Woman QUESTION. By 
Sarah Grand. 

Tae House OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE HOUSE 
oF Commons. By the Hon. H. A. Herbert. 

Tue OUTLOOK OF WaR IN Evurore. By Archibald 
Forbes. 

VirtacB Lire in En@nanp. By the Countess of 
M«lmesbnry. 

Dramatic Criticism. By Bram Stoker, 

Prisons IN THR OLD WORLD AXD THE NEw. By 
Major Griffiths, 

A Nava, Union with Great Britain. By Sir 
G. 8, Clarke, K.C.M.G. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE “YOUNG MAN” 


ON THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


2 Amen Oorner, January 25TH, 1894, 

Sirs,—I have teen using a SWAN PEN for 
nearly three years, and although I have given it 
exceptionally hard work, it seems to me 10 write 
just as smoothly and comfortably as when I started, 
I NEVER WANT A BETTER PEN. For men 
who are constantly scribbling—as I am—the 
MABIB TODD PEN is indispensable, I simyly 
could not go back to the old, hard, spluttering 


steel nib, 
F, A. ATKINS, 


Editor of the ‘YOUNG MAN” and 
“YOUNG WOMAN.” 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


is manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 6d., 16s, 6d., 

and 25s, each. For a Present or Memento, you 

could not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 

Jriend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 

Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
From 4s, to 19s, each, 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs, 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on 
applicaton to MABIE, TODD, ani BARD, 93 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that in consequence of the large subscription for the 
FOURTH EDITION of “ BARABBAS,” publication is postponed till 
MARCH 15th, when a FIFTH EDITION will be ready. 


Marie Corelli—BARABBAS : a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Marie 
CorE.t!, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds.” Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Miss Corelli's new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the secular papers, and with 
warm welcome by the religions papers. By the former she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; 
a gory nightmare ; a hideous travesty ; grotesque vulgarisation ; unworthy of criticism; vulgar redundancy ; 
sickening detail ;—these are some of the secular flowers of speech. On tke other hand. the Guardian praises 
the dignity of its conceptions, the res:rve round the Central Figure, the fine imagery of the scene and circum- 
stance, so much that is elevating and devout ; the Illustrated Church News styles the book reverent and artistie, 
broad based on the rock of our common nature, and appealing to what is best in ié; the Christian World says 
it is written by one who has’more than conventional reverence, who has tried to tell the story that it mau be 
read again with open and attentive eyes ; the Church of England Pulpit welcomes a book which teems with faith 
without any appearance of irrev.rence.” 


THIRTEENTH EDITION of **DODO.”’ 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E.F. Benson. Thirteenth 
Edition. In ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Few novels of late years have been as successful as ‘* Dodo.” In its two-volume form it has passed through 
ten editions, and has attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics have been cordial in 
their praise. The Guardian spoke of “ Dodo” as unusually clever and interesting ; the Spectator called it a 
delightfully witty sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and para- 
dox ; the Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability; the Academy praised his 
amazing cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written; and half-a-dozen papers have declared 
that there was not a dull page in the volume. 


Gilchrist.—The STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gitcurist. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A volume of stories of power so weird and original as to ensure them a ready welcome. 
‘* The anthor’s faults are atoned for by certa‘n positive and admirable merits, The romances have not 
their counterpart in modern literature, and to read them is a unique experience.”’—National Observer. 


F. §. Carew.—_JIM B. By F.S. Carew. Crown 8vo, linen, 2s. 6d. 


An unconventional and pathetic tale. 
METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manvitie Fenn, Author of “ Eli’s Children.” 


A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Crarx Rvussewt, Author of “ My Danish 


Sweetheart.” 


Mr. Gladstone.—The SPEECHES and PUBLIC ADDRESSES of the Right 
Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes. Edited by A. W. Hurron, M.A. (Librarian of the Glad- 
stone Library), and H, J, Conen, M.A. With Portrait, 8vo, Vol IX. 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing, in ten volumes, an Authorised Collection of Mr, Gladstone's Speeches, the 
bei aa undertaken with his sanction and umler his superintendence. Notes and Introductions will be 
added, 


In view of the political situation it is proposed to issue Vols. IX. and X., which will include the Speeches 
of the last seven or eight years, immediately, and then to proceed with the earlier volumes. Vol. X. is 


already published, 
THE PEACOCK SERIES.—New Volume. 


The SECRET of MADAME DE MONLUC. By the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori.” 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


Oscar Browning.—GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 
Medisval Italy, A.D, 1250-1409, By Oscan Brown1nG, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A very able little book.”— Westminster Gazette, “A vivid picture of medieval It iy.’—Standard. 

“We cannot speak too highly of this admirable work.’”— Westminster Review. 


Dixon.—_ENGLISH POETRY from BLAKE to BROWNING. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

*€ Scholarly in conception, and full of sound and suggestive crit cism.”—Times, 

“ The book is remarkable for freshness of thought expressed in graceful language.”—Manchester Examiner. 


O’Grady.—The STORY of IRELAND. By SranpisH O’Grapy, Author of 
** Finn and his Companions.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully alluring.” —Cork Examiner, 

“ Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humonr, its original imaginings, its perfectly unique history, 

make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes,”—Methodist Times. 

“ A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.” —Times. 


Ibsen.—BRAND: a Drama. By Henrik IpseEn. 
Witson. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

“The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘ Faust.’ ‘ Brand’ will have an astoni-h'ng 

interest for Englishmen. It isin the same set with ‘ Agamemnon,’ with ‘ Lear,’ with the jiterature that we 

now instinctively regard as high and holy.””—Daily Chronicle. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES.—New Volumes. 
A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By Georce J. Burcu, M.A. 


With numerous Illustrations, 3s, A Practical, Popular, and Full Handbook. 
“ Solid, sound, and free from technicality.”—Scotsman, 
“There are few books in which so much information is imparted in a more popular manner.”’—Nature. 


A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. Porter, M.A., 
F.L.S. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

“ Professor Potter is endowed with the art of lucid expression.” —Speaker, 

“One of the best text-books that has come under our notice. It is admirably illustrated.”"—Newcastle 

Chronicle, 


The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. By M. M. Parrison Muir, M.A. Illustrated, 
2s. 6d. An Exposition of the Elementary Pr‘nciples of Chemistry. 

* A charming book, with thoroughness in exposition and closeness in scientific reasoning.’’"—Bristol Mercury, 

“The book will yield more instruction than a hundred oshers of the same size,’’"—Manchester Guardian, 


The VAULT of HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. By R A. 
GreGorY. With numerous Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6.1. 

“One of the most useful guides to astronomy whic has come under our notice, Simply written, and cf 

r merkable accuracy.”—Birmingham Gazetie. 

“A model of a book.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

** an admirable introduction to modern physical astronomy.’’—Nature. 


METEORSLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By H. N. Dickson, 
F.RS.E., F.R.Met.Soc. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


“ A useful, compact, and dependable treatise.” —Scotsman, 
“ An admirable teat-book and a sutticient introduction to the scieac: 0° weat:cr."—Dail, Telegraph. 





Translated by WILLIAM 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





CHEAPSIDE, E.C., or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Tenth Thousand, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS, from 


Ancient and Modern, Englishand Foreign Sources. Containing 30,000 Quota- 
tions, and a most Complete Index. Selected and Compiled by the Rev. 
JamEs Woop, Editor of “ Nuttali’s Standard Dictionary.” 
“‘ There is a surprising freshness in the vplume, and the work is one which no 
writer will care to be without after he becymes aware of its permanent worth.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 


In large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and the BRITISH 


EMPIRE: a Record of Events, Political, Constitutional, Naval, Military, 
Literary, from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. By Epna@ar Sanperson, M.A. With 
Genealogical Tables, Index, and 16 Maps printed in colours, 

«We have had several histories cf modern times, but it has been left for Mr. 
Sand-+y «1 to tell the complete story—to embrace in a single volame our history 
down ,r..ctieally to the present moment. The manner in which this work has been 
done is admira! ». Mr. Sanderson presents his narrative in a singularly clear, 
forcible, scholarly style.”—Scotsman, 


In 3 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


The ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT 


HALLS of ENGLAND and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popular 
History. By Joun Times. A Superior and Revised Edition, Illustrated by 
12 superb Photogravures, reproduced by Hantstaengl, of Munich. 

“This work has never taken so sumptuons and delightful a form as the pub- 
lishers have now given to it. They have not only subjected it to careful revision, 
enlargement, and rearrangement, but to a process of pictorial illustration which 
will give universal satisfaction.”—Globe. 


In 6 vols., 3} in. by 5in., cloth gilt, in cloth case, £1 1s. 


The LANSDOWNE POCKET SHAKSPEARE. 


Printed on the finest India Paper, red line. Also kept in best French 
morocco, in lock case ; Turkey morocco, in elegant tolding case; full calf, in 
elegant folding case. 
This Edition is very finely printed by Morrison and Gibb on the choicest India 
paper, and forms the most compact edition of Shakspeare’s Works published. 
Et contains the whole of the Plays and Poems, as well as a Memoir and Glossary. 


In royal Svo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 5:. net. 
NOW READY.—THE FIRST QUARTERLY SECTION OF 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY 
Edited by R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 
Richly Illustrated with upwards of 120 Engravings and 
many Coloured Plates. 
“We most heartily recommend the work to all our readers, and we anticipate 


that most of those who take any interest in zoology will place it on their book- 
shelves.’— Nature. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.—New Volume. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63, 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Passing the Love of Women,” &c. 
“A powerfully written novel.” —Scotsman, 


NEW and SUPERIOR EDITION, 


PICTURESQUE ENGLAND: its Landmarks 


and Historic Haunts, as Described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. 
With upwards of 140 Woodcuts, Edited by L. VaLentTINE. Choice Edition, 
Illustrated with 10 Photogravure Plates, elegant cloth binding, in box, in 
small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 


PALESTINE, PAST and PRESENT: Pic- 


tori»l and Descriptive. 140 Engravings, and a Series of Coloured Plates. 
Edited by L. VALENTINE, In small crown 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, 63. 
** This is an attractive, well got-up volume, gossipy in character, and well cal- 
culated to serve its purpose as a popular descriptive and illustrative book about 
the Holy Land.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, the Tenth Thousand, in crewn 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 


The ONE I KNEW the BEST of ALL. By 


Frances Hopeson Burnett, Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 
With 20 Illustrations by Reginald Birch. 

“With its blending of simple pathos and childish humour, with the innumer- 
able delicately sympathetic touches, with the quaint turns of expression, and 
the genial reflection of the fancy of a gifted child, the book will please many 
people more than ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ ”’—Times, 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


FOOD and FEEDING. By Sir Henry 


Tompson, F,R.C.8., M.B. Lond., &c. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and 
Considerably Enlarged, 
“It ought to be studied carefully by every commencing man-of-a-house, and 
to be regularly presented, like the statutes of the Univer-ity to a matriculant, to 
every young lady as she steps into her car’ge after her mar’ge.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; vellum paper, 1s. 61. 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE, for Light, 


Power, and Traction. By Jonn B. Verity, M.Inst E.E. 

‘*A book such as this, free from all unnece:sary technicalities, aud clearly yet 
shortly explaining the more common uses of electricity, shoald win tavour in 
places where there ought to be much interest taken in electrical science.”— 
Gilesgow Herald, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of Sir HARRY PARKES, K.C.B, 


G.O.M.G., sometime her Majesty’s Minister to China and Japan, In T 
Volumes. Vol. I., by Stantey LANE-POOLE. With a Portrait and M Wo 
Vol, IL, by F. V. Dicktys and S. Lans-Pootr, With a Map, 8yo, 253, net 
STANDARD.—“ A singularly interesting work.” . 

TIMES.—*‘ These volumes will be eagerly studied by all who concern th 
selves seriou-lv with the political and diplomatic history of the East,’? ae 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A valuable and faithful record of an eminent car 
and of an important chapter in the development of our Eastern possessions,” " 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidq, 


8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—* It is not often that a new and unknown writer makes his first appea 
ance with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in suggestion, and, on the 
whole, so powerful in exposition as ‘Social Evolution’ appears to us to be. 2 
The work of a singularly pewetrating and original mind.” 

SPECTATOR,.—“ We do not often devote a leader to a book, but we have g 
impression that Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s book, ‘Social Evolution,’ may have wide 
political as well as social effects, At all events it marks a turning point in the 
social controversy which is raging all around us,” 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE, 


By Epwarp WesTerMarck, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s, net. 


ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY, 


By T. E, Tuorpe, F.R.S., Profe:sor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, London. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
LEEDS MERCURY.—*‘Scarcely any recent work wiil help the student of 
chemistry to a more accurate and clear acquaintance with the suggestive stages 
in its development and growth.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, 


LL.D., M.A., Balliol, Oxon., Emeritus Professor of English Literature jn 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
[English Men of Letters Series, 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from 


“The QUARTERLY REVIEW.” With Prefatory Note by the Bishop of 
Durham. With Portrait. Crown 8ro, 3s, 6d. 
TIMES.—“ A reprint of an article which was recognised by the late Prelate’s 
friend- and admirers as the work of one who had exceptional advantages for 
fulfiliing the task he undertook.” : 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


By the Hon. and Rev. Artuur T. LyTTriton, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, Man. 
chester, late Master of selwyn College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63, 


VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at 


Whatley. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Series. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—* The first series of his ‘ Village Sermons’ has long been well known 
and appreciated for its fine combination of spiritual insight with ethical inspira. 
tion, and this characteristic is not less conspicuous in the second series now 
published.” : 

FREEMAN.—* Choice specimens of direct and simple talk on themes of the 


highest moment.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, 
with 150 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 24s, Just published. 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 


FOR THE USE OF 
OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBUILDERS, & YACHTSMEN. 


By W. H. WHITE, C.B., F.R.S., 
Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy; Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh; Vice-President of the Instita- 
tion of Naval Architects; Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
Mechanical Engineers ; Honorary Member of the North-East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders ; Fellow of the Royal School of Naval Architecture, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
NOW READY. 


8vo, 12s, 


A POLICY of FREE EXCHANGE: Essays 


by Various Writers on the Economical and Social Aspects of 
Free Exchange and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Tuomas 
Mackay, Author of ‘‘ A History of the English Poor ;” Editor 
of “ A Plea for Liberty,” &e. 
CONTENTS. 
. On THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMICS AND ITS RELATION TO FREE EXCHANGE AND 
SocratismM,. By Heury Dunning Macleod. 
. Tur Comina InNpusTRIAL StRvuGGLE. By William Maitland. 
3. NaTionaL WorksuHops, By St. Loe Strachey. 
. STaTE SOcIALISM AND THE COLLAPSE IN AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. J. W. 
Forte-cue,. 
. Tue INFLUENCE OF STATE BORROWING ON COMMERCIAL CrisES. By Wynnard 
Hooper. 
. THe StaTE 1n ReEvaTIon TO RarLtways. By W. M. Acworth. 
THE vat naa OF THE WORKING OLass IN FREE ExcHancE. By Thomas 
avckay. 
. THe PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION IN TaxaTION. By Bernard Mallet. 
. THE Law or TRapE ComprnaTions. By the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


AGENUY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


—— 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 











Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


THE LETTERS OF HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810—1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


“There are a number of pretty stories. ..... The writer shows herself on every page not only a most f ; : 
rative sbre ence, Soe See mane See oe are. This will be one of the great books 2F the presen lb hrs sell gaa ieadaaen womanly woman, full of 
“This most delightful and most discursive letter-writer. All kinds of figures appear; not only great people like Geor: . 
the Duke de Broglie and Lord Brougham—to say nothing of Queen Victoria herself —but a wonderful ie of leuer Te: So oe - Peet i = 
nonce the social rage, or who had done something to amuse or shock, irritate or excite, inflame or depress, the circle in which they moved Daily Tehgraghe aid 





— 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 





Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


BIG GAME 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. By Cuive Puinirpers-WoLLEY. With Contributions by Sir Samue. W. BAKER 
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